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Lilhan Hellman 


BARRETT H. CLARK’ 


Tre five plays of Lillian Hellman cover _ talism, hasten the overthrow of our pres- 
exactly one decade in the annals of our ent bourgeois social order. The play of 
contemporary American drama, a period ‘‘social significance’”’ was one of the out- 
of extraordinary interest and great ac- standing phenomena of the 1930-40 peri- 
tivity. The first fourteen years of that od. It is not to be wondered at that most 
epoch which opened in the late winter of of these plays should be mechanical in 
1920 with the first full-length drama of _ structure, naive, and unconvincing, since 
Eugene O’Neill saw the establishment of _ nearly all of them were inspired rather by 
a body of dramatic native work which their authors’ desire to protest against 
justified the claim of American critics injustice or to plead for some new type of 
that the theater had at last come into its utopia than by an impulse to set forth in 
own both as an art and as a medium of terms of beauty or truth some basic con- 
expression for adult writers. The work of cept of human value, without argument 
the first decade was less concerned with and with no concern over its political 
the intellectual problems of the day than effect. 

the second, and the playwrights seemed To understand one important aspect 
more eager to explore the possibilities of of the work of Lillian Hellman, it should 
be pointed out that, while she was never 
associated with any theater group that 
discussed, wrote, or produced radical 
propaganda plays, all but one of her 
works belong in the camp of the earnest 
thinkers—the propagandists. To say this 
without qualification, however, is to miss 
the point. Though she never wrote a play 
merely to entertain an audience, to win 


the dramatic medium than to challenge 
the political status quo. During the early 
1930’s a number of writers, stimulated 
to a great extent by the so-called ‘“‘radi- 
cal” playwrights of Germany and by a 
desire to spread the gospel of communism 
as understood in Soviet Russia, formed 
groups dedicated to the formula that the 
drama, whatever else it may be, should, fame or to make money, she never wrote 
above all, proclaim the brotherhood of , line without trying ‘i say something 
man and, by exhibiting the evils of capi- that would help man to escape or offset 

t Executive director, Dramatists Play Service. the effects of ignorance and wrong think- 
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ing. In a word, she is an idealist and a 
philosopher. But, if that were all, she 
would hardly be worth talking about: 
she is also an artist, a playwright whose 
“message” is invariably, though not al- 
ways skilfully, integrated into works 
which hold us by those qualities of truth 
without which all the good ideas in the 
mind of man are of no avail. 

The first of her plays to be seen in the 
theater was The Children’s Hour. Pro- 
duced and directed by Herman Shumlin 
(she never had any other producer or 
director) in November, 1934, this somber 
drama had a long and successful run. 
The theme, as the author tells us, is 
“good and evil.” Rather, I believe, evil 
alone. The evil here, as in the character 
of Iago, is a kind of unattached and al- 
most meaningless power. It is like a 
phenomenon of nature, which cannot be 
eradicated, hardly perhaps even dealt 
with. It differs from all the other evils 
Miss Hellman has so skilfully and mean- 
ingfully set forth in her later plays. For in- 
stance, in The Little Foxes and Watch on 
the Rhine, the forces set in opposition, the 
good against the evil, are pretty evenly 
matched, since in each case the evil is 
shown not only to be rooted in what is 
understood but to be something about 
which it is humanly possible to take a 
definite stand. The child Mary in The 
Children’s Hour precipitates a tragedy 
out of her own malice, yet she is scarcely 
responsible; she is almost a monster, 
and, as such, the drama that follows is in 
a way accidental. True, a part of the re- 
sponsibility lies with Mrs. Tilford, the 
child’s grandmother, but her responsibili- 
ty is only indirect and, to that extent, at- 
tenuated and weak. 

A study in evil, yes, and an amazingly 
tense and artfully constructed drama, yet 
weakened because the emotions it pre- 
cipitates remain partly sterile. What can 





be done about it all? An almost incred- 
ible child invents a tale that the two 
women who own and operate her school 
are homosexuals; the story is believed, 
and the school is put out of business. 
The child’s grandmother accepts the 
story, and so (evidently) does the fiancé 
of one of the women. The other then ad- 
mits that she has always been sexually 
attracted to her companion, and kills 
herself. At the very last the grandmother 
comes to make amends to the woman she 
has wronged having, in the meantime, 
learned the whole truth. 

Turn now to the revealing Introduc- 
tion which Miss Hellman wrote in 1942 
to the Random House edition of her 
Four Plays. She admits that the play 
“probably should have ended with 
Martha’s suicide: the last scene is tense 
and over-burdened.”’ She cannot avoid, 
she adds, “that last summing up.” But 
if this summing-up had been omitted, 
most of the irony of the play would have 
been lost. It might have been better if 
what is now the summing-up had been 
made an integral part of the play, but it 
was not. The author shows simply that 
there is an irony in things as they happen 
and The Children’s Hour is ironic only in 
the sense that here is evil, and make the 
best of it. True, she seeks to intensify 
the human element by causing Karen to 
say to Mrs. Tilford, “You want to be a 
‘good’ woman again, don’t you?” 

I believe, though I have no means of 
knowing, that Miss Hellman’s admission 
about the last scene was perhaps intend- 
ed to apply not so much to the play un- 
der discussion as to all her other plays. 

It is a little puzzling that The Chil- 
dren’s Hour, so effective as pure drama, 
but so remotely concerned with any issue 
likely to appeal to anyone so deeply con- 
cerned with man and his destiny, should 
have preceded the other four plays, every 
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one of which is inescapably “moral’’ in 
all its implications. Miss Hellman says 
that she is “a moral writer, often too 
moral a writer.’”’ Which is another way 
of saying that she writes her plays in 
order to demonstrate what is wrong with 
life and how a better way of life may be 
found and won. 

Days To Come, the next of her plays to 
be produced (1936), was her only failure. 
It ran for just six performances. “I 
spoiled a good play,” she writes. “I re- 
turned to the amateur’s mistake: every- 
thing you think and feel must be written 
this time, because you may never have 
another chance to write it.’”’ The whole 
passage is extremely interesting but too 
long to quote here. Yet one more sen- 
tence must be noted: “I knew a woman 
like Cora and I hated her, and that hate 
had to go into the play.” A reading of all 
the Hellman plays will show how the au- 
thor’s particularized hatred of this or 
that individual, this or that fact or idea 
as exemplified in The Children’s Hour and 
Days To Come, is in the last three plays, 
with one or two minor exceptions, at- 
tenuated, merged into what closely re- 
sembles pity or a remote kind of con- 
tempt; ‘‘reserved compassion” is perhaps 
the best phrase. The simple fact of ha- 
tred, as it first develops in a writer, may 
not prevent that writer from seeing his 
subject whole, but it usually does. Doubt- 
less Miss Hellman learned that to vent 
her hatred upon anyone or anything 
tended at the same time to weaken her 
power to persuade and convince. Notice, 
for example, how the “villain” Teck, in 
Watch on the Rhine, stands forth a com- 
pletely rounded characterization, and 
how Kurt, instead of being opposed by a 
conventionally wicked man who can be 
summarily killed and therefore elimi- 
nated from the picture, is seen by the 
audience as pursued by an idea and a 
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philosophy which cannot be so conven- 
iently disposed of. 

Days To Come shows a family of more 
or less well-intentioned Americans con- 
fronted by the problem of dealing with 
organized labor when their employees 
undertake a strike. Here is no case of 
labor-baiters versus ‘“‘good” men—the 
matter is not so simple. The pattern used 
is one that the writer was to repeat with 
variations in each of her next three plays, 
at least a part of the pattern: on the one 
hand, a person or a group oppressed by 
another person or group, the old idea of 
individualism and the new idea of co- 
operation for the purpose of achieving 
justice and human dignity. Now, the 
playwright, being an observer and a 
philosopher as well as a special pleader, 
knows well that in the ranks of each of 
the opposing forces there are those who 
are neither villains nor heroes, and she 
has been at pains to show (particularly 
among her reactioniaries) some man or 
woman who has been victimized by cir- 
cumstances, and in some cases a young 
person not too old to have been corrup- 
ted; in a word, someone worth saving, 
like Alexandra in The Litile Foxes. What 
gives Days To Come its point is chiefly 
the character of Julie, a member of the 
ruling class, who falls in love with Wha- 
len, the labor organizer, the first of the 
few Hellman “heroes,” one of the men 
who compels her respect, the men “‘who 
work for other men.” The workers in this 
play lose the first round in their battle, 
strikebreakers having been called in; 
but in “‘days to come”’ the story will be 
different. For Julie it is too late. Her 
impulse to find a better way of life has 
been too long delayed. When Whalen 
tells her that he hates the poor but loves 
what they could be, Julie answers that 
she does not hate the poor but that she 
has no idea what they could be. Nothing 
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can be expected from the man who 
brought in the strikebreakers, obviously ; 
he is only a stupid, unimaginative, and 
well-intentioned bungler. As for Cora, 
she remains a lay figure, the symbol of 
all that was blind and cruel among the 
economic royalists who produced her. 

I question the artistic validity and 
effectiveness of the love of Julie for Wha- 
len and of the hesitant confession of the 
man’s attraction toward her. The in- 
troduction of a love scene at the climax 
of the action, no matter what it is in- 
tended to do, blurs the outline of the 
story and obscures the theme. While 
such things are always happening in life 
and spoiling the pattern which tidy- 
minded artists must weave to make them- 
selves articulate, they are too likely to 
lead us into bypaths, away from the 
main issue. It was perhaps for this rea- 
son and also because of Miss Hellman’s 
desire to find “‘new ways to say”’ what she 
had to say that she felt impelled to pull 
together the threads of her arguments in 
the last scene, just as she had done in the 
earlier play. 

There are traces in Days To Come, es- 
pecially in the last act, of the mood that 
was to sound the note in the entire ac- 
tion of The Little Foxes. It is an easy 
progression into the first act of the latter 
play, which came to the stage in 1939 
and enjoyed a long run. In most respects 
The Little Foxes is the most mature and 
satisfactory of its author’s five plays. 
Here the artist is nearly always in com- 
mand of the moralist, or shall we say 
that the moral backbone of the play is 
completely fused with the skeleton of the 
plot. The playwright has, as Henry 
James phrased it, buried her tools after 
making good use of them. Details of 
planting and preparation seem more 
casual, the direction of the plot is never 
too obvious, and the dialogue is exactly 





right. It possesses a rhythmical quality 
which is never intrusive and a surface 
realistic quality that makes us forget it is 
the work of a conscious and determined 
and scrupulous writer. 

Here again, as in Days To Come (but 
note that the action takes place nearly 
half a century ago), we find a group of 
old-time royalists, selfish, corrupt, des- 
picable, that join hands with a suave 
northern capitalist to sell their cotton at 
an immense profit by exploiting local 
labor at starvation wages. Oscar Hub- 
bard, his brother Ben and their sister 
Regina, abetted by the contemptible 
Leo, Oscar’s son, conspire together to 
put over a deal that will make them all 
wealthy. They are counting on Regina’s 
husband, Horace, to furnish his share of 
the capital needed in order that they, the 
original conspirators, may keep control 
of the stock. Horace, ill at a distant 
hospital, is summoned home. He refuses 
to invest his money, preferring to have 
no further part in the work of corruption 
undertaken by his wife and her brothers. 
But Leo steals negotiable stocks be- 
longing to Horace, and, when the latter 
learns this, he cleverly devises a plan 
whereby Regina is given power over the 
others, or will be given such power after 
his death. In a most effective scene she 
allows her husband to die, by refusing 
him medicine, and immediately de- 
mands and gets a lion’s share of the stock. 
Such is the principal plot line. It is the 
amplifications and undertones, however, 
that together give the play its “spire of 
meaning.” The “little foxes,” the “‘spoil- 
ers of the vines,” the corrupt enjoyers 
of privilege have not seen that ‘‘our vines 
have tender grapes.” Regina’s seventeen- 
year-old daughter Alexandra is old 
enough to understand something of the 
horror of her situation and young 
enough, if she escapes in time, to make 
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something of her life. She may perhaps 
realize what Julie realized too late; and 
she will almost certainly never become a 
Cora. In The Litile Foxes is the figure of 
Birdie, who has married into the Hub- 
bard family because of her social stand- 
ing and her property, and is now a pa- 
thetic lost soul—one of the innumerable 
casualties that strew the path of the 
spoilers. She, and Horace, and the col- 
ored servant Addie, all help Alexandra 
to break the bonds that hold her, and at 
the last the child turns to her mother, 
and tells her she is leaving home. Regina 
for a moment possibly begins to realize 
what is happening. But we don’t know. 
Regina asks Alexandra, ‘‘Would you like 
to sleep in my room tonight?” and the 
latter answers, ‘‘Are you afraid, Mama?” 
At this Regina says nothing, but “moves 
slowly out of sight,’’ as Addie comes to 
Alexandra and “‘presses her arm.” 

Addie, who in a way speaks for the 
Negro, is carefully, sparsely, beautifully 
sketched. How easy it would have been 
to make her a mouthpiece for the op- 
pressed and thereby have ruined the 
surface reality of the play and at the 
same time weakened the plea the drama- 
tist wanted to make! Miss Hellman has 
learned that in the nice selection of ob- 
served phenomena, properly set forth in 
scenes that are part and parcel of the 
pattern, she can drive home her argu- 
ment far more effectively than by step- 
ping outside the framework and mount- 
ing the soapbox. Notice how the special 
pleading for which Addie was introduced 
is resolved into a simple, almost casual, 
line of dialogue. When Horace tells her 
that he is going to leave her something 
when he dies, Addie answers, laughing 
(that is the stage direction), “Don’t you 
do that, Mr. Horace. A nigger woman in 
a white man’s will! I’d never get it no- 
how.” 
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Watch on the Rhine, first produced in 
1941, was probably even more popular 
than The Little Foxes. It is by all odds 
the most human of all the Hellman 
plays, the warmest and in some ways the 
most understanding. For one thing it has 
a full-length hero, again a man who 
“works for other men.”’ He is articulate 
in a wholly winning manner, and he goes 
out of his way to stress his unimportance ; 
besides, the enemy is not capitalism, or 
the privileged members of society, but 
fascism at its melodramatic worst. Kurt, 
the little German who gives up his work, 
his wife and children, and is ready to 
give up his life in order to crush what 
threatens all we believe in, could scarcely 
have been anything but sympathetic. 

And again I call attention to the “‘vil- 
lain” Teck, the Romanian aristocrat 
who blackmails his hosts into buying 
him off when he discovers who Kurt is 
and what he is trying to do. Teck is no 
lay figure; he does not even represent 
fascism: he is no more than a pitiful little 
rat, himself a victim. But the author 
wastes no hatred upon him; she even 
goes out of her way to make him under- 
standable, and she likewise endows him 
with some remnants of human decency. 
In a word, she has learned that to sym- 
bolize a situation it is not necessary to 
assume the manner or dramatize the 
gestures of contempt. The fact speaks for 
itself when the fact is wholly and under- 
standingly embodied in speech and action. 

Certain critics have accused the au- 
thor of this play and of The Little Foxes 
of being melodramatic. It is true that in 
both plays there are scenes which, if 
stripped of their significance, would in- 
deed be pure melodrama. Take the scene 
in which Kurt kills Teck or, in the earlier 
play, that in which Regina allows her 
husband to die while she stands watching 
him. Pure melodrama, both scenes, in 
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the hands of a writer who conceived 
them in vacuo, for their own sakes alone; 
but melodrama is melodramatic not be- 
cause it is violent or striking but because 
it uses violence for violence’ sake. Miss 
Hellman seems a little reluctant to use 
violence as she has consistently done, 
even apologetic, as though she were say- 
ing, ‘You see what happens in such 
situations? I didn’t invent them; that’s 
whad I see.”’ Kurt’s words after he stran- 
gles Teck reflect, I feel, the playwright’s 
own attitude. 

Perhaps, I am not sure, Miss Hellman 
may have pondered the charge of melo- 
drama when she came to shape the ideas 
and develop the characters of her latest 
play, The Searching Wind. Here, too, is 
violence, but a kind of violence only 
vaguely felt; not a necessary ingredient 
of that part of her story that was to be 
told on the stage. Among the elements 
that go to round out the background are 
some that we recognize from earlier 
plays, persons like Moses Taney, the 
wise old man who closely parallels the 
deceased but immanent figure of Joshua 
Farrelly in Watch on the Rhine; and Sam, 
the young generation who speaks for the 
author as Julie did in Days To Come, and 
the youngsters in Watch on the Rhine. 
The theme in The Searching Wind is 
neither so obvious nor so clearly stated 
as it was in Watch on the Rhine, because 
by its very nature it is hardly susceptible 
of perfect definition. When Moses finds 
himself in the midst of the fazt accompli 
of Mussolini’s capture of Rome, he says: 
“T knew most of this years ago. But I 
should have known before that, and I 
did. But I didn’t know I did. All night 
long I’ve been trying to find out when 
I should have known.” There is the heart 
of the problem Miss Hellman has sought 
to elucidate, if not to solve. Why have 
the men of good will and courage and 





intelligence allowed the destroyers of 
freedom and the dignity of man to get 
the upper hand, and how has it come 
about that little or nothing was attempt- 
ed besides appeasement? How many of 
us knew what was happening, and what 
prevented our killing the evil before it 
took root and spread? An episodic play 
of the ordinary kind could do little but 
remind us of twenty years’ newspaper 
headlines, and an episodic scene would 
have had to be added to point the moral. 
So the ever seeking playwright, not con- 
tent with spinning a little fable and tack- 
ing an appendix onto it, conceived a 
dramatic structure which should com- 
bine a personal knot of conflicting wills 
with a roughly parallel knot showing how 
a world-wide situation was only an am- 
plified personal drama on a large scale. 
Cassie, Emily, and Alex, all seeking to 
understand their relationships one to the 
other, are in the same sort of dilemma 
that the world faced twenty years ago 
and about which the enemies of fascism 
were unable to do anything effective 
until a world war resulted. 

In order to resolve the personal prob- 
lem, or rather to merge it into the world 
problem, the author has faced, and part- 
ly solved, technical difficulties far greater 
than she had ever before tried to handle. 
It would not do to stress the parallel too 
strongly, because, after all, the story is 
told in terms of surface realism, and any- 
thing like a raisonneur added to the 
story would destroy the needed illusion. 
We therefore watch her stalking her prey 
—her theme—precisely as certain minor 
characters, like the Negro servant and 
the French butler, seem to be looking for 
something they do not themselves under- 
stand. The underlying idea is so simple 
that Miss Hellman approaches it with 
some hesitancy, and, except for the one 
passage quoted, she does not return to it 
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directly until the very end of the play. 
True, Emily is throughout striving to 
learn how Cassie feels and in what way 
Cassie’s affair with her (Emily’s) hus- 
band affects all three participants in the 
situation, and at one point stresses the 
need for getting things straight, but all 
she says is: “We’ve started it; let’s 
finish it..... It’s time to find out.” But 
the author, having established on a solid 
dramatic basis the personal drama—a 
drama in itself complete—resists the 
temptation to point out that what was 
wrong with individuals is precisely what 
is wrong with nations. 

When the play is nearly ended, we are 
in the presence of a situation not unlike 
those in the concluding scenes of Days 
To Come and The Little Foxes. Here Sam, 
a little like Julie and a little like Alex- 
andra, Sam the young soldier who is heir 
to the mistakes of his predecessors, cries 
out upon his parents and grandparents, 
that is, upon his elders who have caused 
him to fight in another war and to lose a 
leg in the process: “I don’t want any 
more of my father’s mistakes. .... [am 
ashamed of you both, and that’s the 
truth. I don’t want to be ashamed that 
way again. I don’t like losing my leg. 
....1’m scared—but everybody’s wel- 
come to it as long as it means a little 
something and helps to bring us out some 


>) 





place.” 

That The Searching Wind is neither so 
appealing nor so wholly satisfactory as 
The Little Foxes or Watch on the Rhine, 
that its means of achieving revelation are 
somewhat awkward, and that its impli- 
cations are not entirely convincing—this 
is not very important: the play relies to a 
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remarkable extent on the characteriza- 
tion and not on the story, on the dialogue 
and not on the plot; it needs no violence 
other than the violence precipitated by 
the impact of person on person, idea 
upon idea. Most notable, however, is the 
author’s own attitude toward the prob- 
lem she wants to set forth. She is no long- 
er the special pleader for this or that type 
of reform, and she is evidently not ridden 
by the notion that all you have to do to 
win the Good Life is to eradicate the 
evil men and substitute the good. “I love 
this place,”’ says Sam, and Sam speaks 
for the author, “and I don’t want any 
more fancy fooling around with it.”’ This 
place is, of course, our country, or perhaps 
all those countries in which our way of 
life is held to be the best. 

Lillian Hellman has been writing 
plays for only a little over a decade; she 
has pretty well mastered the tools that 
every dramatist must use in order to gain 
the attention of the public; she is con- 
scious of the limitations of the drama 
medium, and she has found out at mo- 
ments how to make the best of them. 
She is still unwilling to use her talent ex- 
cept directly in the service of humanity. 
It is possible, I am convinced, for her to 
speak just as eloquently on behalf of the 
oppressed and the blind if she is willing 
to forget the immediate good to be won 
by this reform or that and to concentrate 
on the far more difficult and rewarding 
task of illuminating the world she knows 
as she sees it, through the power of her 
imagination, without insisting too much 
on guiding and instructing it. It is ques- 
tionable whether the preacher ever did 
anything as effectively as the poet. 








Last summer, when I started to plan 
my senior English course, I decided that 
I wanted to use literature to give my stu- 
dents a feeling that America is fighting 
for values that are embedded deep in 
the human spirit and that these values 
can be seen constantly asserting them- 
selves throughout history in almost 
every place that man has lived. I 
wanted them to see that we contem- 
porary Americans are not isolated from 
the stream of history in our present 
struggle but are an intimate part of it. 
I wanted students, further, to relate the 
issues of this war to everyday relation- 
ships that they have in their home, 
their school, their community. I wanted 
them, as one of my students put it, “‘to 
discuss questions that people have been 
trying to answer for centuries and cen- 
turies’’—those that we are fighting over 
today. 

I was interested in finding books, 
novels, biographies, plays, and poetry 
that would picture people living and 
struggling with the same kind of prob- 
lems that America is facing today. 
From my collection of material, I de- 
veloped four definite units which relate, 
I think, directly to the objectives I 
set up. 

I 

I wanted students to see, first of all, 
that we in America hate tyranny be- 
cause of something that it does to the 
human organism, to the mind and the 
spirit of a person who is forced to submit. 

‘Instructor in English, University High School, 
University of Minnesota. 
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In each of my c’..3ses I started by pro- 
posing the question, “Why are we 
bothering to fight this war at all?’’ The 
first replies I got were like the following: 
“Why, because if we don’t, Germany 
would rule the world.” “‘We don’t like 
the ideas Hitler stands for.”’ ‘‘We are a 
democratic nation, and we want to have 
a right to voice our opinions about the 
kind of government we want.”’ As each 
student brought forth his answer, I 
asked, “Why?” Out of the confusion 
that ensued, the students agreed that 
they needed perhaps to consider the 
problem in terms of what happens to 
human beings, and [| was able to intro- 
duce my list of books. Because I wanted 
students to see that authors, regardless 
of their period or their nationality, have 
come to much the same conclusion 
about the effects of tyranny on person- 
ality, I tried to select books that would 
represent many ages and many cultures 
as well as show many different kinds 
of tyranny. I asked students, as they 
read, to identify the tyranny against 
which the individuals in the story were 
pitted and to note carefully the effect 
of that tyranny on the people. 

To help students see that tyranny 
manifests itself in many ways, we listed 
the twenty or thirty kinds that students 
discovered in the various books they 
read. There were tyrannies of family, of 
religion, of economic conditions, of one’s 
own personality, and of ideas, to men- 
tion a few. After students had broad- 
ened their original definition of tyran- 
ny to include all kinds, we turned to a 
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discussion of what happens to individ- 
uals under various types of oppression. 
We came to the conclusion, after hear- 
ing about the situation in each of the 
books, that in the large majority of the 
cases people are warped and twisted 
some rebel actively, some develop a 
smoldering hatred, many become apa- 
thetic and stolidly dumb. And some 
few, we were willing to admit, become 
stronger individuals as a result of the 
struggle. These, however, are in the 
minority. 

To illustrate the implications and is- 
sues of this idea in everyday situations, I 
used several anecdotes or case studies 
similar to the following: 





A new child in the first grade of school has 
never had an opportunity to learn to play with 
other children. During his first year in the 
school, he is constantly picked on by the other 
students. He seems to have no conception of 
how to fight back. His mother wants to send 
him to another school, but his father insists 
that they must not interfere. He says that the 
boy has to get used to fighting for his place in 
the world and that the present situation is the 
best thing in the world to make the child a 
stronger and better individual. 


The students were in violent disagree- 
ment about this particular situation. 
About half of the students thought that 
the boy should be left to make his own 
struggle without any help from anyone. 
Several of the students, who took the 
opposite point of view, cited instances 
from the books they had read to sub- 
stantiate their arguments. At the end of 
the discussion the class, with the excep- 
tion of one boy, agreed that such a 
situation, if allowed to go unchecked, 
would probably warp the boy’s per- 
sonality rather than help him adjust to 
his environment. 

This discussion became the “I know 
about a person who....” kind. So I 


asked the students to think of instances 
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of tyrannies that they knew about in 
their own lives or in the lives of people 
about them to use as the basis of a 
piece of writing. We called the writing 
they did a short story, though actually 
what most of them produced was a 
rather long anecdote. We talked about 
breaking the incident down into scenes— 
there were to be scenes to show what 
the individual was like, scenes to show 
how the tyranny operated against him, 
and, finally, scenes to suggest what 
eventually happened to him as a result 
of his struggle. Many students wrote 
about themselves, though they were 
careful to assure me that they were tell- 
ing the story of a friend or that they had 
made it up. A girl wrote a beautiful 
story of a small girl whose father in- 
sisted that she be like an older sister. 
Another student wrote about a grade- 
school child who did not have the in- 
telligence to fit in with his group; a boy 
told of drifting from job to job during 
the summer, while a second boy wrote 
the story of a Negro ballplayer in the 
major leagues. Because he told it 
through a series of sports columns, his 
story was remarkably convincing. 


Il 


The next unit was based on the read- 
ing of a whole group of poems arranged 
around certain recurring ideas in man’s 
thought. I explained to the students 
that we were not going to examine these 
as poetry but that rather we were going 
to look at them as the record of things 
that man has thought to be fundamen- 
tally right or wrong. Again I wanted 
students to notice that, though the ideas 
were expressed in widely separated ages 
and in widely separated cultures, there 
is a remarkable similarity in the way 
poets have reacted to a situation and 
judged its rightness or wrongness. To 
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illustrate how similarly people do react, 
I very briefly told about Swift’s ‘““Modest 
Proposal.’’ The students reacted violent- 
ly, and for about fifteen minutes I ar- 
gued with them that, from a logical 
point of view, there is nothing wrong 
with eating babies. Finally, with utter 
disgust, the class said something like 
this: “Well, logic or no logic, it is wrong 
to eat babies. How would you feel eating 
them.” Thus they saw, I think, that as 
human beings we instinctly feel that 
some things are wrong. 

After the students had read a good 
deal of the poetry, they started to set 
up certain statements of values that 
seemed to recur in the material. The 
following are typical of the kind of 
statements they accepted: It is funda- 
mentally wrong for human beings of 
any kind to live in filth and dirt and 
poverty. It is fundamentally wrong for 
men to oppress one another. Compassion 
for a person is probably a greater virtue 
than abstract judgment. All people are 
a combination of good and bad, and 
therefore one individual has no right to 
set himself up as superior to another. 

In class I tried each day to set before 
the students the issues involved in the 
poems they had read. Through short 
paragraphs describing situations or reas- 
oning that we commonly hear, I tried to 
relate the basic ideas to the events and 
problems that we are meeting day after 
day in our own times. The following is 
one that I used: 

A fourteen-year-old boy goes with his father 
to a tenement building which the father owns. 
The boy is amazed to see how filthy and dirty 
the tenements are, and he cannot understand 
how his father can be so ruthless in demanding 
the rent. When they get home, the boy ques- 
tions the father who explains, “These people 
wouldn’t know how to take care of places any 


better than those even if they had them. It’s 
just human nature, Johnny, that some people 


like our family are going to work hard and get 
ahead and others, like those we saw this after- 
noon, aren’t going to get ahead. Some of them 
are lazy; some of them aren’t very intelligent; 
some of them don’t have any ideals. We are 
really doing these people a service by making 
them conform to some sort of standards and 
meet some of their obligations. If we didn’t 
do this, they would just become more and more 
sloppy and careless, and probably civilization 
would go to pieces. I know it’s hard to get used 
to these ideas, but that’s the way of the world, 
my boy.” 


I occasionally read students scenes 
from plays such as the one in Gals- 
worthy’s Justice, in which the prisoner 
is in solitary confinement, and the play- 
wright shows the torture and anguish 
and disintegration of a man’s soul with- 
out having a single word spoken. The 
motion picture, entitled The City, was 
shown to reinforce the same ideas. 

As a bit of writing in the unit, the 
boys and girls tried to describe as con- 
cretely and vividly as possible their phy- 
sical and emotional sensations when 
they see something that impresses them 
as being essentially wrong. They wrote 
of such things as the inauguration of a 
school ruling which seemed unjustified, 
of watching a small child being picked 
on by other children, and of seeing a 
dog mistreated. 


Ifl 


The third unit was organized around 
the biographies and autobiographies of 
men and women all over the world who 
have struggled against tyranny. In gener- 
al, the books about historical figures— 
such men as Washington, Lafayette, 
Lincoln—went begging, and the stu- 
dents clamored for the books about un- 
known everyday men and women. Stu- 
dents were most excited about books 
like Destination, Chungking, the story of 
the wife of a member of Chiang’s gener- 
al staff; In Place of Splendor, the auto- 
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biography of the wife of an aviator of 
the Republican forces in Spain; Testa- 
ment of Youth, the experiences of a 
V.A.D. during the last war; or Who 
Walk Alone, the narrative of an Ameri- 
can who contracts leprosy. Even such a 
book as Citizen Tom Paine was hard to 
get students to read because of un- 
pleasant associations with the name. 
However, every student who read it 
was enthusiastic about it. In these books 
students tried to trace the growth of 
ideals in the minds of people until ideals 
overshadowed all personal considera- 
tions. I did not want to preach idealism 
as such, but I did want students to see 
that a whole group of real people have 
found idealism an all important out- 
look on life and have found political and 
mental and spiritual freedom so funda- 
mental to life that they have gladly put 
it before personal considerations. And 
because I feel that knowing we are not 
alone in our suffering seems to make our 
lot more bearable, I also wanted stu- 
dents to see that the things these men 
and women lived through were in many 
ways like what we are living through 
today. 

In class we tried to evaluate the in- 
fluences that came to bear on the person 
to make him what he was. We tried to 
see how much he actually took his 
fate into his own hands and how much 
he was the result of his environment. 
One of the most dramatic ideas that 
emerged from this discussion was the re- 
alization that, in almost every case, 
there was a point at which the character 
suddenly ceased being a creature of des- 
tiny and became a person who saw the 
significance of his actions and started to 
struggle to make his will count in the 
course of events. The motion picture, 
Haym Solomon, Son of Liberty, helped 
to reinforce the idea, and again I used 


case studies of common situations to 
bring the idea closer to the students’ 
experience. The following is an illus- 
tration: 

Jack was gone and Jane had said “No.” 
She hadn’t realized it would be like this. Not 
even the kids seemed to understand. Of course 
she would marry Jack after the war. But 
“now” was not the time. After all, no one likes 
a quitter. And Jane had three years of social 
work behind her. Just one year left. Why 
couldn’t Jack understand? Why was he so stub- 
born? Not even a card to tell where he is 
stationed. Silence couldn’t settle their mis- 
understanding. And Jack had so thoroughly 
scorned her reasons. He hadn’t even listened 
when she told him how her reasons were tied 
up with that inscription on the high school in 
Leonia, the one that read: ““The Common- 
wealth requires the education of the people for 
the maintenance of Peace and Progress.”’ Well, 
c’est la guerre? 


IV 


In the final unit we looked at books 
that portray what happens to people 
during periods of social upheaval and 
change. I tried here to make the stu- 
dents realize that such periods in the past 
have not been marked by clear-cut goals, 
that people have often been confused 
about what they were fighting for, that 
middle-class values which seem impor- 
tant are often temporarily abandoned, 
that innocent people suffer. If, despite 
all this, something important has been 
gained from periods of social turmoil in 
the past, we can cling to the belief that 
some good will come from the present 
struggle. I discovered my seniors thought 
the issues of the American Revolution 
were very simple and clear cut. I tried 
to make them see that big changes are 
never simple and that the confusion of 
present war aims, the pessimism of our 
time, and the cheating and injustices 

2 The incident quoted here was written by Doro- 


thy B. Hiller, a student-teacher who was working 
with the class during the year 1943-44. 
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that we see around us now have been 
characteristic of almost all periods of 
social change. One of the real difficulties 
here was to take boys and girls through 
the horror of such literature and still 
leave them with hope for the future. 
There were days after class discussions 
in which we had compared newspaper 
clippings of deplorable things of the pres- 
ent time with similar things mentioned 
in the books they were reading, when 
students asked, “Well, what’s the use 
of it, anyway?” To combat this atti- 
tude, I ended the unit with the reading 
of several of the classic documents that 
have changed the course of human think- 
ing—documents like ‘The Sermon on 
the Mount,” “The Declaration of In- 
dependence,” “The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress,”’ Tom Paine’s ‘Common Sense,”’ 
Lincoln’s letters. The recording of ““The 
Ballad for Americans” was particularly 
useful in summarizing the whole unit. 
V 

Throughout the units I asked stu- 
dents occasionally to write reaction pa- 
pers. These came in unsigned, and, I 
think, they give a fair picture of how 
students really felt about their work. 
There were one or two students, of 
course, who bluntly stated that they 
disliked everything that they were doing. 
A few said that they thought what they 
were doing was.all right but that it was 
not a proper subject for the English 
classroom. One said, for instance, “I’ve 
thought of this class as a history class, 
this year.” Certainly it is true that the 
problems we were discussing were simi- 
lar to the problems that form the heart 
of the social problems courses in the 
senior high school. But if we think of 
literature as the record of what man has 
thought significant or insignificant, valu- 
able or invaluable in his experience, it 


must necessarily overlap with the sub- 
ject matter of every other field. Over- 
lapping occurs whenever we talk about 
the ideas of books rather than talking 
exclusively about matters of aesthetic 
form or literary history. Even so, there 
is a difference between the treatment of 
problems in the English classroom and 
in the social studies class, though it is 
largely a difference of emphasis. So far 
as possible, in English we try to see what 
happens to individual men and women 
in a given situation—what happens to 
their bodies and minds and souls as a 
result of their environment. One of my 
students said the same thing rather well, 
I think: “I had read about slavery, dic- 
tators, etc., but not much about the 
effects it could have on a person.”’ 

Finally, students were disturbed be- 
cause of the conflict of ideas. Such a 
criticism I interpret as a sign of growth, 
for, after all, the process of teaching is 
the process of changing an organism into 
something different. Naturally, students 
were upset when their old ideas were 
challenged. Almost every paper showed 
an attempt to formulate ideas. The fol- 
lowing comments are typical: 

It started me thinking, but it seems like 
we always leave off in the middle of the dis- 
cussion. The discussion we had yesterday about 
whether war is exciting or not, I enjoyed very 
much as every once in a while I think the same 
thing myself. 

I don’t know what the author intended to 
demonstrate, but to me this book shows the 
utter futility of mankind in general and how 
the natural sciences have gotten way way ahead 
of the social sciences and the effects of this 
discrepancy. 

Sometimes students were shocked by 
what they read. A superior student wrote 
the following about Germinal by Emile 
Zola: 

I had imagined that the life of the coal 
miners was hard and their task bitter. However, 
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I never thought that men and women could 
live such corrupt existences. This is a terrible 
and arousing book. 


Of the Italian novel, Fontamara by 
Ignazio Silone, a mature student wrote: 

At first the realization that such things as 
this story tell about are actually going on in 
our modern world was a shock to me, but later 
I had to accept the fact that things like this 
were going on in every country. 


My experience teaching this unit to 
three classes during a part of the past 
year has convinced me that we, as teach- 
ers of literature, can do much to combat 
the American provincialism of time and 
space and, even more important, the pro- 
vincialism of ideas through units that 
are organized around modern problems 
that have roots in other ages and in 
other cultures. Such units, based on 
ideas that are expressed by many 
peoples of the world through their litera- 
ture, hit more basically at the problem 
of creating international understanding 
and a world outlook than a study of 
world literature through literary types 
or literary history. 

Thirty or forty books were used in 
each section. The following titles, from 
Unit III, are presented as samples of 
the kind of material used. 

SECTION III: To live vicariously with the 
men and women who have fought for 
freedom all over the world 

NinA B. BAKER, Juarez. A very easy but 
effective biography of the Mexican Indian who 
overthrew Santa Anna and Maximilian to es- 
tablish a republican form of government in 
Mexico. A particularly good book to show the 
infinite patience and tremendous faith that 
man must have to fight for freedom. 

From the Bible, “The Story of Moses.” 
Teachers have often overlooked the stories of 
the Bible which recount the experiences of the 
human race that molded most of our funda- 
mental beliefs. The story of Moses illustrates 
two aspects of the struggle for freedom. On 
the one hand, there is the story of Moses’ 
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leading the Israelites out of slavery in Egypt; 
on the other, there is his attempt to create 
standards by which a people can remain free. 
Such a story can be found in editions suitable 
for any reading ability. 

From the Bible, ‘““The Story of Job.” Job is 
a much more difficult story for a student to 
understand, but for the superior student it 
presents an interesting aspect of freedom: the 
struggle of a man to free himself from the 
platitudes and easy morality of the ordinary 
person. 

VERA Brittain, Testament of Youth. The 
struggle of a person to find herself during 
World War I. All the things she had thought 
to be important—poetry, music, week ends in 
the country—are taken from her. She lives in 
the hell of receiving hospitals in London, in 
France, and in Malta. A thrilling book for 
students to read. Can be read by an average 
student, though it is fairly difficult. 

JosepH CoTrLer, Champions of Democracy. 
Another collection which presents a series of 
short biographies of Americans who have fought 
for some kind of freedom other than political 
freedom. For instance, one chapter is devoted 
to Horace Mann; another to Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Howarp Fast, Haym Solomon, Son of 
Liberty. A very easy, though interesting, story 
of the Jew who helped as much as any other 
man to finance the American Revolution. 
Solomon is portrayed as a man with a keen 
sense of justice and a burning zeal to build a 
land where people can be free. 

HAN Svuyin, Destination, Chungking. One of 
the finest books to be written about the present 
struggle in China. The author is the wife of a 
member of the general staff of Chiang Kai-shek. 
She recounts vividly the trek of the staff further 
and further into the interior as the Japs bomb 
town after town. She has a sense of beauty 
which keeps the book from being sordid and a 
keen appreciation of the moral values involved 
in the present fight. The book is fairly difficult 
but not above the level of the average senior. 

HELENA Kuo, I’ve Come a Long Way. 
Though Miss Kuo’s life coincides with China’s 
attempt to become a democracy, her primary 
struggle for freedom is the struggle to break 
the old codes that restricted a woman in Old 
China. She fights to go to school; she dares to 
become a professional writer; she even breaks 
the engagement she has made. An easy book 
to read. 


J 


CONSTANCIA DE LA Mora, In Place of 
Splendor. Mora tells in detail of her earlier 
years when she moved in her native social 
class—the aristocracy. Though she felt a vague 
discontent with her life, she saw no way of 
breaking the pattern. She marries a Repub- 
lican pilot and joins the fight to save Republi- 
can Spain from the grip of Franco. Could be 
read by an average student. 

Watt STEWART and HAROLD F. PETERSON, 
Builders of Latin America. An easy book pre- 
senting short biographical sketches of leaders 
in South America from Pizarro to Cardenas. 
One section is devoted to men who have led 
democratic revolutions, another to men who 
have set up dictatorships over the people. 
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TAN Sutin Sua, Chinese Testament. Shih 
Sua was the son of one of the great leaders in 
China’s struggle to become a republic. Though 
the boy was not actively engaged in the fight, 
his life is constantly interrupted and changed 
by the changes in his father’s fortune. Good 
picture of the working of the underground or- 
ganizations. Fairly difficult to read. 

ELIZABETH WAUGH, Simon Bolfvar. A new 
biography of one of the heroes of South America. 
Waugh has traced in some detail all of the 
political intrigue that brought Bolivar to power. 
The book is an attempt to re-evaluate the life 
of a man who has been as idealized in South 
America as Washington or Lincoln in our own 
country. 


A Spiral Approach to Composition 


IRVIN C. POLEY* 


Waren I began teaching English, I fol- 
lowed a colleague’s advice and devoted 
one period each week to grammar, one 
and one-half periods to spelling, one 
half-period to dictation, one period to 
composition, and one to literature. I 
soon discarded this plan, feeling that 
English should be learned in less dis- 
crete doses. It was some years, however, 
before I stopped feeling guilty when I 
broke the unity of the period by intro- 
ducing literature and composition the 
same hour. But a spiral path up a 
mountain is often the best, permitting 
stops to catch one’s breath, to admire 
the view, to pick a wildflower, or to 
examine briefly an unusual rock forma- 
tion. Similarly, the major goals of Eng- 
lish should often, I believe, be ap- 
proached spirally, with oblique teaching 
along the way. 

Composition is one of them. In this 
article I am proposing to give in detail 
how I—one experienced teacher—might 
handle a week’s work in composition. 
This particular week’s work is planned 


* Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


for a senior-high “‘academic”’ class, but 
I think that every device employed can 
be adapted to the age and mental ability 
of the class and to the personality of the 
instructor. No other teacher would use 
the same material in the same way; but, 
just as Ethel Barrymore, I hear, has 
always found it profitable to attend 
matinees on her afternoons off, I hope 
that other English teachers—even ones 
as distinguished in their line as Miss 
Barrymore is in hers—may find it in- 
teresting to watch for a short time 
someone else at work. 

On a Monday, say, four or five days 
before a theme is due, I mention to 
the class that I shall soon be expecting 
something good in written expression of 
their own ideas. I ask if any of them have 
trouble in finding a subject to write 
about; nearly all do, of course. We then 
discuss ways of getting material— 
chance bits of conversation, items in a 
newspaper, a face in the hotel lobby, 
personal experiences. I may mention 
Eugene O’Neill’s building The Emperor 
Jones from the silver bullet and the con- 
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tinuous tom-tom. Someone is likely to 
bring up the difficulty of using personal 
experiences either, as others bring out 
in the discussion, because the actual 
happening is ineffective for the artistic 
purpose or because it is too personal to 
be disclosed. By changing the sex, per- 
haps, or the locale, we decide that a 
writer may be able to use something 
valuable from his private life that might 
be too personal for his autobiography. 
Thus there is the possibility that a novel 
may give the whole truth—or, at least, 
the essential truth, as opposed to the 
literal truth—better than an autobio- 
graphy can. We have, let us say, been 
doing a novel unit, also with a spiral 
approach, using Arrowsmith as a basic 
text. We see that even Sinclair Lewis, 
with his amazing eye for realistic detail, 
is not content with literal cataloguing 
but selects or invents those details that 
he thinks will build up the central truth 
he is trying to establish. There may be 
here a ten-second correlation with graph- 
ic art, suggesting that another kind 
of artist has to transcend the literal 
and to fuse his material with imagina- 
tion. 

I now point to the assignment corner 
of the blackboard; the alert have al- 
ready copied in their memorandum 
books what is there written: 

For Tuesday: 

1. Read as much of Arrowsmith as you have 
time for: 

2. Start thinking about what you'll write about 
for Friday. 

3. Study “The Value of the Specific” to see 
which version you like better and why. 
As most of the class copies the assign- 
ment and almost before the hands of the 
others are up to ask about Item 3, I 
have had distributed mimeographed 
copies of an exercise I call ““The Value 

of the Specific.’’ 
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Such a bustle ensued that you might have 
thought a goose the rarest of all birds..... 
Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready before- 
hand in a little saucepan) hissing hot; Master 
Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible 
vigor; Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob took 
Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at the 
table; the two young Cratchits set chairs for 
everybody, not forgetting themselves, and 
mounting guard upon their posts, crammed 
spoons into their mouths, lest they should 
shriek for goose before their turn came to be 
helped. At last the dishes were set on, and 
grace was said. It was succeeded by a breath- 
less pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly 
all along the carving knife, prepared to plunge 
it in the breast; but when she did, and when 
the long expected gush of stuffing issued forth, 
one murmur of delight arose all around the 
board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the 
two young Cratchits, beat on the table with 
the handle of his knife, and feebly cried 
“Hurrah!” 


Such a movement ensued that you might 
have thought the food they were to have 
the rarest in the world. The mother busied 
herself finishing something to serve with the 
main dish; the oldest boy helped prepare for 
the table one of the vegetables; one of his 
sisters was putting a finishing touch to the 
applesauce; another sister dusted the plates; 
the father took his youngest child to a place at 
the table; two of the younger boys set chairs 
for everybody, not forgetting themselves, and 
standing upon their chairs, put something 
into their mouths for fear they would call out 
for dinner before it was ready. It was suc- 
ceeded by a pause as Mrs. Cratchit, looking 
slowly all along the carving knife prepared to 
begin cutting the fowl; but when she did, and 
when they saw some of the stuffing issuing 
forth, they were all delighted and even the 
youngest, excited by two of his brothers, beat 
on the table with an implement and gave a 
little expression of pleasure. 


About twenty minutes of the pe- 
riod is now gone. All of it, except for the 
brief references to Sinclair Lewis, has 


For the device of taking this passage from 
A Christmas Carol, filled as it is with brilliant con- 
crete detail and paraphrasing it with vague, lifeless 
phrases I am indebted to part of a radio program, 
the name of whose author I never heard. 
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been spent assigning Items 1 and 2. 
What remains of the hour will be spent 
on the fiction unit of which Arrowsmith 
is a part. If there seems to be a need for 
stimulating interest in Arrowsmith, I may 
use such leads as ‘What is meant by 
the scientific method?” (a chance for a 
brief tie-in with science) or “Does Arrow- 
smith seem to think research more im- 
portant than reducing suffering or pro- 
longing life? Explain; the answer is not 
‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Do you feel that Sinclair 
Lewis sympathizes with Arrowsmith in 
this opinion?” 

If the class is already interested in 
Arrowsmith, however, perhaps the time 
can be better spent in advertising several 
other novels by reading a tempting bit 
here or there. 

Most of Tuesday’s period is spent in 
previewing the coming composition. I 
may ask how many have found an idea 
they think they can use for Friday. I 
discourage telling now what they are 
going to write about, explaining how 
Dorothea Brande: believes in wordless- 
ness for writers, in not telling one’s germ 
idea—people who tell their friends of a 
wonderful idea they have for a story al- 
most never write the story—but in 
brooding over it, in bottling it up. Then 
expression will be a release of creative 
energy, almost a relief. This is not as 
much a lecture as it sounds in the tell- 
ing; some of the material can be drawn 
from the class. 

A word on choosing the right medium 
of expression may be pertinent here. Is 
it a dramatic idea? A poetic idea? An 
idea for an essay or an article? Al- 
though I am conscious of the dangers of 
the occupational disease of anecdotage, 
I may want to tell here how a college 
friend of mine, knowing my interest in 
drama, said to me once with boyishly 
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charming enthusiasm: “I had the most 
wonderful idea early this morning to 
make into a play. When I first woke up, 
everything I saw outdoors and in looked 
fresh and vivid, as if I had never seen it 
before. I felt as if all my life would be 
on a different plane. It’s a good idea for 
a play, don’t you think?” 

Someone in the class should have his 
hand up by now, and the teacher will 
not be forced to tell that this edition of 
“Twenty Minutes of Reality,” if fresh 
enough to be a usable literary idea at 
all, is one for a personal essay or a 
lyric poem. Further discussion will show 
that this idea is not remotely dramatic; 
that a play must have movement, con- 
flict. This discussion can easily eat up 
more time than can be spared at the 
moment; the novel unit in general and 
Arrowsmith in particular may need a 
few words. It is usually best to let the 
concept of literary genres have its own 
little spiral and be developed later in 
introducing units in poetry or in essays, 
for example, or further along in the com- 
position spiral. 

Also, time must be found on this sec- 
ond day to see what has been learned 
from outside study of ““The Value of the 
Specific.”” Needless to say, there will be 
a universal preference for Dickens over 
Poley. Why? Because Dickens is more 
specific; that is easy. But, to learn from 
the exercise what there is to learn, most 
youngsters will need to hear correspond- 
ing phrases read aloud, and the first per- 
son who reads unintelligibly or especially 
well will give a chance for a two- or 
three-minute oblique lesson on the value 
in reading aloud of phrasing, of the 
pause before or after the key words. 

If I feel there is time, I like to tell 
here, by way of illustration, how Mrs. 
Fiske as Mrs. Malaprop got her laughs 
unfailingly on such lines as “Lead the 
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way, Captain; we will precede you” and 
“Tt reminds me of those dear little alle- 
gories on the banks of the hill,” by tiny 
pauses before precede and allegories, to 
give the audience a chance to work out 
the words Mrs. Malaprop was trying for. 

One pupil reads, for example, “. . . .the 
two young Cratchits set chairs for 
everybody, not forgetting themselves, 
and mounting guard upon their posts, 
crammed spoons into their mouths, lest 
they should shriek for goose before their 
turn came to be helped,” and “. . . . two 
of the younger boys set chairs for every- 
body, not forgetting themselves, and, 
standing upon their chairs, put some- 
thing into their mouths for fear they 
would call out for dinner before it was 
ready.”’ If he does not phrase so that 
the meaning is readily caught, it may 
be best for the class to decide where 
slight pauses are needed, other than 
those indicated by the commas; they 
may agree on also stopping for a few 
seconds (the length of the pause and the 
number of pauses depend on the size of 
the room and the difficulty of the voca- 
bulary) after Crachits, chairs, guard, 
crammed, spoons, shriek, goose. Agree- 
ment, of course, is not important; but 
the device is. 

Another student may read: “. . . .even 
Tiny Tim, excited by the two young 
Cratchits, beat on the table with the 
handle of his knife, and feebly cried, 
‘Hurrah!’” and “.... even the youngest, 
excited by two of his brothers, beat on 
the table with an implement and gave 
a little expression of pleasure.” The 
class should pick out the words in 
Dickens that make the difference in the 
two passages: crammed, spoon, shriek, 
and goose are opposed to put, something, 
call out, and dinner: and Tiny Tim, two 
young Cratchits, handle of his knife, and 
feebly cried ‘Hurrah!’ are opposed to 
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youngest, two of his brothers, implement, 
and gave a little expression of pleasure. 

Before the bell rings, if we have not 
been too voluble, I point to the notes 


on the blackboard: 


For Wednesday: 


1. Arrowsmith. Other novels? 

2. Theme for Friday. Don’t start the actual 
writing on your first draft too soon. You’re 
probably in the rough-note stage, even be- 
fore outlining. When you do start writing, 
remember ‘The Value of the Specific.” 
Remember its message even in your rough 
notes, and jot down ideas as specifically as 
they come. Don’t feel you necessarily have 
to use them later, however. 

When the class appears on Wednes- 
day, on the board will be three sen- 
tences: 

1. Something alive went up something green. 

2. An insect climbed a grass-blade. 

3. A brown-spotted ladybug climbed the dizzy 
height of a grass-blade. 


Different students are requested to 
read these sentences aloud. The third 
sentence gives a chance for an oblique 
review of yesterday’s point of the phrase- 
pause in oral reading; the first mono- 
tone will give the opportunity of showing 
the value of inflection. The class is 
asked to decide on the best sentence. 
Sentence 3 is the favorite, because it 
is “more specific,’ because dizzy heights 
shows the point of view of the lady- 
bug. I agree that Sentence 3 is the most 
interesting and disclose that it was the 
one written by a professional. But is it 
the best? The best for what purpose? 
One student prefers the “simplicity of 
Sentence 2,” and another thinks, to my 
joy, that Sentence 1 might be effective 
if you wanted to show the point of view 
of someone of limited vision. The latter 
comment, which I should have made 
myself had it been necessary, enables 
me to lead the discussion around to the 
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point that “‘being specific” may possi- 

bly be overdone, that accurate descrip- 

tion and honest phrasing—general or 
concrete—are the goals to work for. 

Many contemporary writers, to be sure, 

stick to the simplicity of said and asked 

and avoid the self-conscious variation of 

a decade or so ago, when on a single page 

of conversation one might find that the 

characters had sighed, snorted, ejacu- 
lated, jeered, hissed, and snarled so many 
speeches that the actual conversations 
were relatively tame. Careful observa- 
tion, however, is usually best recorded 
in specific terms, though the writer of 

a ghost story might say to good effect, 

giving the point of view of his protagon- 

ist, “Something alive—or half-alive— 
seemed to be moving somewhere in the 
far corner of the room.” 

We now turn once more to the Dickens 
passage; there is still juice to be ex- 
tracted. We may see why bustle and 
hissing hot are more effective than their 
paraphrases. Incidentally, if the word or 
the idea of alliteration is brought in 
a propos of hissing hot or of Tiny Tim, 
I teach the word at that moment if it 
needs teaching and review it later in 
comparison with rhyme. 

Also, I ask how they like the repetition 
of tiny in “Bob took Tiny Tim beside him 
in a tiny corner at the table.” Most 
like it; one or two think small would be 
preferable to the second tiny. No uni- 
formity of opinion is urged; it is a mat- 
ter of taste. I point now to some writing 
on the board: 

1. Of all my books, The Call of the Wild is the 
book I like best. I keep this book in the 
bookstand which I keep for my favorite 
books. 








2. The watch he gave me for Christmas was a 

fine one, but a watch was not what I wanted. 
3. Harry Hervey was a vicious man, but he 
was very kind to me. If you call a dog 
“Hervey,” I shall love him. 
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I ask if there is such a thing as mean- 
ingful repetition, and I probably do not 
resist the impulse to teach obliquely the 
spelling of such a trouble-maker as repe- 
tition; the derivation helps with the 
spelling, which is not true of all deriva- 
tions, and so it is queried for. This 
oblique teaching should take less than 
a minute. Then I write on the black- 
board “‘Meaningful vs. Meaningless Rep- 
etition,” and ask which of the three 
little paragraphs on the blackboard 
should come under the head of meaning- 
ful and which of meaningless or lazy, 
stupid, tiresome repetition. Reading each 
paragraph aloud gives oblique opportu- 
nity for clinching, I hope, the two 
points about reading aloud we have pre- 
viously discussed, and for giving mean- 
ing to Item 2 in the assignment for 
Thursday, to which I now call attention: 


For Thursday: 

1. If your rough draft isn’t already written, 
write it. 

2. Re-read aloud what you have written at 
least twice to the ear; make what revision 
becomes necessary. 

3. Watch for repetition; see that none of it is 
meaningless. I shouldn’t start copying until 
after class Thursday. 

4. Symposium on Arrowsmith a week from to- 
day. Better have book finished by Tuesday 
next. 


As the class is copying and digesting 
the assignment, I pass out symposium 
questions on Arrowsmith, which I hope 
will be properly provocative of thought- 
ful discussion. Before turning, however, 
to questions on the assignment and on 
the novel unit, the class decides how to 
remedy the lazy, meaningless repetition 
of the word books in Paragraph 1 and 
how not to rob Paragraphs 2 and 3 of 
their rhythm, even of their clarity, by 
changing the second waich to it, and the 
second Hervey to by that name, as a few 
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of the pupils are sure to want to do 

at first. 

Here we drop composition for the 
time being and spend the rest of the 
period on Item 4 of the assignment, 
seeing what words need definition and 
thought before the symposium can be 
properly prepared for, answering any 
questions of fact on the early parts of 
Arrowsmith, and discussing how a sym- 
posium should be run and what quali- 
ties are needed in the student chairman 
we must choose. 

Written on the blackboard before 
class Thursday is the following: 

1. They pictured what poverty would mean 
a small house on a side street, with the 
housework done by slatternly servants. 

2. The snow was icy and already packed down, 
the way it was that day in January a year 
ago. 

These two sentences are there pri- 
marily for carrying further the sugges- 
tions begun Wednesday on point of 
view in writing. The class notes the 
number of the key word servants, and 
decides that the point of view is one of 
people used to such great luxury that 
they cannot imagine poverty so grim 
as to exclude some sort of servants. 

The second sentence is interesting be- 
cause the point of view depends on the 
context—oblique teaching here that 
should please the semanticists! This 
second sentence may be written from the 
point of view of a woman who broke 
her leg in similar snow or from that of a 
boy keen for coasting. The class tries 
the sentence aloud, both ways, seeing— 
at least such is the intention of the 
teacher—how really thinking of the 
meaning behind the words gives color 
to the voice. This oblique teaching of 
color, for which the sentences were sec- 
ondarily chosen, makes the class respon- 
sible now for three big points to remem- 
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ber about oral reading—color, inflection, 
and intelligent pauses for meaning. 
Now may be the moment to give the 
class mimeographed sheets with two 
examples of the value of revision. The 
boys and girls have been busy, I trust, 
re-reading and revising their own efforts 
and seeing that famous writers do not 
get their results without work may be 
salutary. We compare the published ver- 
sion of the first lines of “On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer’’ with 
these four lines from Keats’s first draft: 


Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 

That low-brow’d Homer rul’d as his demesne; 

Yet could I never judge what men could mean, 

Till I heard Chapman speak out, loud and 
ee 


High-school youngsters can appreciate 
the weakness of the third line; they may 
savor with amusement Keats’s luck in 
missing the cliché low-browed with its 
modern slangy connotations. And here 
(as published in Word Study) is a Lin- 
coln passage as first written and as given 
publicly later: 


THE VALUE OF REVISION 
By L. A. QuIVEY 
of the University of Utah 

There follow the first and the last draft of 
the last paragraph of one of Lincoln’s speeches. 
Make the following analysis of them: 

1. Which is the last draft? Give vour reasons 
for so thinking. 

2. Compare the paragraphs sentence by sen- 
tence. Show how the structure was changed. 

3. Discuss changes in words. Note especially 
the gains in connotation. 

4. Make a careful comparison of the phrasing. 

Justify, or condemn, the changes. 

Was this written first? 

A. “I close. We are not, we must not be, 
aliens or enemies, but fellow countrymen. 
Although passion has strained our bonds of 
affection too hardly they must not, I am sure 
they will not be broken. The mystic chords 
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which, proceeding from so many battlefields 
and so many patriotic graves, pass through all 
the hearts and all the hearths in this broad 
continent of ours, will yet again harmonize in 
their ancient music when breathed upon by 
the guardian angel of the nation.” 

Or was this the first composition? 

B. “I am loath to close. We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over this broad land, will vet swell 
the chorus of the Union when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better *angels 
of our nature.” 


Some of us feel that Lincoln, even in 
his better version, (B), had not yet 
achieved the classic simplicity of style 
characteristic of his best writing. I sug- 
gest that a good simple style may be, 
like natural good manners or natural 
acting, extremely difficult to achieve and 
the result of hard work, a used brain, 
and perhaps the conquering of self- 
consciousness. 


On the blackboard is the following: 
For Friday: 

1. Think of the Value of Revision before you 
copy your theme. Check in a dictionary any 
words whose spelling you are unsure of. 

2. Proofread after copying—that is, re-read 
word by word, almost letter by letter. Let’s 
see if we can have no one in the class writ- 
ing & when he means and, rember when he 
means rememoer. 

As the compositions are corrected, I 
make notes of what skills and points of 
view in English most need teaching, and 
I plan my next week’s work accordingly. 
What I have come to think of as a 
spiral approach, with oblique teaching 
on the side, does break the apparent 
unity of the lesson and requires much 
more planning and re-planning than the 
more segmented approach. It may, how- 
ever, give both the class and the teacher 
the exhilaration of variety and should 
lead to a final and more important 
unity than a daily one—a sense of what 
English as a subject is about and why 
it is important. 


““Communism’ Stalks the Classroom 


CHARLES E. SLATKIN’ 


The future of America depends in large 
part upon the ability of home and school 
to send out young people conscious of the 
movements and sensitive to the problems 
which challenge the attention of intelligent 
men and women of their own day.’ 


Tues is a pedagogue’s own version 
of that old fairy tale in which the 
(student) princess is handed the keys 
to all the castle chambers but one. As 
Julia Richman High School, New York, N.Y. 
2 Basic Aims for English Instruction in American 


Schools, prepared by the Basic Aims Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 


for that forbidden territory—ah! The 
schoolmaster shakes his knowing head 
dolefully at the students. Of all the 
fruits of the Garden may ye eat, but not 
of the lush variety in that central area 
which is verboten. 

Teachers have traditionally been fa- 
miliar with these taboos, which at any 
given moment represent the lag between 
the formative and evolutionary social 
organism and the maturing generation. 
Society—or a cautious segment of it— 
demands that the pedagogue join in 
the conspiracy to expose students only 
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“COMMUNISM” 


to those facts of social life upon which 
time has bestowed its patina and com- 
mon usage its accolade; but they are not 
to venture into the territory of the about- 
to-be-born. In an earlier day woman 
suffrage, slavery, and evolution were in- 
flammatory questions reserved for the 
consideration of grown men who carried 
their own hip flasks. Today the merest 
babe in the lower grades may mouth 
pretty platitudes about them in the 
classroom. But now again topics like 
economic royalism, the century of the 
common man, racial discrimination, Rus- 
sia as an ally, native fascism, world fed- 
eration, are new danger zones to be roped 
off and curtained away from classroom 
view. Perhaps in a theoretical way, with 
shy diffidence and proper haste, the 
teacher may, in a sudden access of in- 
tellectual foraging, touch upon them. 
But this passion is soon spent, what with 
the press and the traditionalists ever 
ready to raise the hue and cry: Dates and 
dried facts should be the daily pabulum; 
ideas and problems are reserved for the 
mature minds of the body politic! In 
short, students may be carried up to, but 
not beyond, the preceding interval of 
accepted social development. 

This hiatus was amusingly illustrated 
some years ago, when a visiting super- 
intendent addressed a high-school faculty 
on ‘The Meaning of Democracy’’—a 
theme then becoming popular and still 
so new as to carry frightening implica- 
tions. Among other things the speaker 
pictured the possibilities of a magnifi- 
cently adventurous life for the common 
man in a perfected democratic state, 
where each person would be assisted 
in developing his capacities to the ut- 
most, since success was to be defined as 
the fullest attainment and use of one’s 
particular capabilities in that field of 
endeavor which, consonant with the 
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general welfare, yielded the greatest 
satisfactions to the individual. Wide- 
spread economic and social controls, the 
superintendent intimated, were indis- 
pensable. 

As the talk progressed, the atmosphere 
turned gradually but decidedly chilly; 
the teachers were mentally buttoning up 
against this blast of fresh wind; for, 
while the school might be theoretically 
concerned with developing latent capa- 
bilities, the faculty had assembled to 
hear of things directly applicable to the 
classroom, not the extravagant idealism 
of an enfant terrible. At the conclusion 
there was some feeble token applause. 
“Are there no questions?” he asked 
petulantly. There was a dead silence. 
“No reaction?” Of course. Their sole 
answer was flung back in terms of 
crisp silence: Isn’t this sort of discussion 
best left to legislators and the Supreme 
Court? After all, the problematical fun- 
damentals, the root and moot of social 
evolution, are heretical and taboo in 
any aspect of classroom work until 
legislative decisions have been incor- 
porated in the statute books. 

For in those years of depression as in 
these days of a second World War, 
teachers stuck staunchly by the tradi- 
tions of the preceding era; and English 
teachers, for example, tackled the la- 
tent capabilities of their charges by 
speaking loftily of Addison and Steele 
or Macaulay’s Essay on Johnson. Others 
followed the practice of asking students 
to hand in slips of yellow paper stating 
the subject on which each proposed to 
address the class on oral-composition 
day. Through this preventative measure 
the teacher could weed out unseemly 
topics like the Scottsboro case, the 
Georgia chain gang, the poll tax, the 
New Deal, anti-Semitism, Christian 
Frontism, the Spanish Civil War, the 
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Negro question, and similar issues which 
filled the daily press but, being debat- 
able and rooted in principles, were 
deemed inflammatory and so best ig- 
nored. 

The virtue of this measure was illus- 
trated in the experience of the teacher 
who had neglected to take this pre- 
caution. She stalked into the faculty 
room with the heated remark: ‘‘Imagine 
that damned Svoboda boy giving a talk 
on ‘What’s Wrong in America’! I 
stopped him dead in his tracks.” 


The fundamental thesis of composition 
work in English, both oral and written, 
is, of course, that there is no special or 
peculiar or reserved subject matter for 
such composition but that the best and 
most stimulating subject matter 1s that 
which arises most directly and sponta- 
neously out of the interests and out of 
the needs of young people.’ 

Here was the old hush-hush policy 
soothing a clamorous world into the 
monastic quietude of the classroom. 
Here was a statement of attitude aptly 
echoing the cold silence that had greeted 
the local superintendent. It was to be 
re-echoed shortly afterward, when a 
resolution was proposed (December, 
1938) urging President Roosevelt to 
condemn the persecution of the Jews in 
Germany and a faculty member rose to 
call out: ““This is a school organization; 
let’s mind our own business. I lost a 
brother in the last war. Let’s keep out 
of other people’s affairs!” It resounded 
again in the advice of those “national 
leaders” who, in the English Journal 
symposium entitled “English in War- 
time” (February, 1942), answered “‘busi- 
ness as usual,” “keep the war out of 
the classroom,” ‘‘no changes except for 


3 “Education in a Democracy,” English Journal, 
November, 1941. 


a pamphlet or two on the Red Cross 
and War Savings.” (They are one with 
the teacher who refused to sign an anti- 
poll tax petition, saying, “I never sign 
anything controversial.’’) 


Expression derives from personal res ponses 
to experience. We must provide constant 
opportunities for children to be free, un- 
hampered individuals, keenly observant 
of the world in which they live, frankly 
curious about all types of experience, and 
uninhibited by school routine from ex- 
pressing their reaction to experiences in 
the form and manner which they find 
most effective.‘ 

This is the provincial viewpoint that 
persists today and that, aside from the 
efforts of a gallant and alert minority 
possessed of a social conscience, charac- 
terizes the intellectual climate of the 
classroom throughout America—the na- 
tion that is now become the embodiment 
of world progress and leadership. For our 
pedagogues hold with Carlyle that stu- 
dents are best left in the pickle barrel 
to ripen; then, still green, they have 
three years after graduation to turn to 
the illumination of whatever newspaper 
the family happens to read and the wis- 
dom of the corner candy-store quorum, 
to mellow into thoughtful voting citi- 
zens. They would have the classroom 
provide a wrapping of white innocence as 
a prophylactic guarding both student 
and teacher against the wickedness of 
an adult world. This goes for 85 per cent 
of our students; the others are to have 
the benefit of further inoculation at col- 
lege. 

Yet no one who has sat with a group 
of sixteen-year-olds and considered the 
uses of adversity as applied, for ex- 

4Robert C. Pooley (past president, National 
Council of Teachers of English), ‘‘Basic Principles in 
Curriculum-Making,” English Journal, November, 
194I. 
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“COMMUNISM” 





ample, to the final scene of self-denial 
in Silas Marner or perhaps argued the 
case for child labor laws, can gainsay 
their ability to discuss, air, and echo 
opposing views on any of the tabooed 
questions, with a wisdom and even know- 
ledge hardly inferior to that of the 
run-of-the-mill schoolteacher. Instruc- 
tors who have had the thrill of such 
experiences, who have watched group 
thinking, who have developed the values 
of group debate, allowing students to 
add to and enlarge the vision and under- 
standing of the entire class in weighing 
all considerations—these are “sold” on 
the practice of encouraging wide-open 
discussion as applied to all pertinent 
issues, literary and social. For it is per- 
haps equally important for those whose 
terminal years of education are at hand 
to sift and resolve the issue of limiting 
incomes or the poll tax as that of Ham- 
let’s madness or the symbolism of the 
witches in Macbeth. 

These teachers recognize, of course, 
that a solemn responsibility rests upon 
the instructor, whose attitude is funda- 
mental to the proper atmosphere of the 
seminar. His primary function is to 
encourage frank expression of opinion, 
to permit unorthodox as well as con- 
ventional viewpoints, to maintain such 
a spirit in juxtaposing pros and cons 
that the class may arrive at the end of 
the forum with the words, spoken or 
implied: “‘We have not said the last 
word. Let us reserve our final opinion 
until we have more information; let us 
watch the radio and press and keep our 
eyes and ears open, and be ready to 
change our mind when it seems fair to 
do so. Meantime we have reviewed the 
facts and arguments that, within our 
scope, might be advanced by opposing 
camps, with all grounds for diagreement, 
one with the other, freely advanced.” 
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On the other hand, this does not mean 
that students should not be encouraged 
to champion passionately and to ad- 
vocate lustily in their speeches, while 
time should be reserved for a vote to be 
taken on real or imaginary proposed 
legislation in order to arrive at a definite 
reaction pro tem. (Actual legislation 
itself often represents but a tentative 
decision. ) 


Re-thinking assumptions can carry the 
student along from intense partisanship 
in controversy to a clear consciousness of 
his attitude and what causes it and to a 
fresh interest in the clear definitions of 
opposing points of view. He can detect 
unfounded assumptions in books, speeches, 
advertisements and daily conversations. 
He can “‘bother about” democratic ideals 
and methods to do his part in making 
democracy work.’ 

Here, then, lies the crux of the matter, 
as the superintendent referred to ad- 
mitted; for after his address one coura- 
geous individual stepped forward to ask 
whether an open forum on socialism, 
fascism, democracy—their tenets and 
implications—was permissible in the 
classroom. “If you’re looking for official 
sanction,” he replied with a wry smile, 
“T don’t know. Perhaps it depends on 
how it is done.” 

Done impartially, with a distinct line 
drawn between teaching and preaching 
and a fair balance maintained between 
opposing arguments, any social or poli- 
tical topic should be acceptable for 
classroom consideration. The vast ma- 
jority of teachers customarily let the 
class do the talking and merely serve 
as moderators. Moreover, any experi- 
enced observer knows that of the teach- 


5A. M. Broening, “The Role of the Teacher of 
English in a Democracy,”’ English Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1941. 
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ers who reflect a bias, the overwhelming 
preponderance will show it in the direc- 
tion of the broadest (or narrowest) kind 
of conservatism. The one-in-a-hundred 
who might reveal a radical tinge would 
be swamped by the ultra-conservatism 
of both students and the remaining facul- 
ty. Actually, a degree of “radicalism” 
might well be encouraged merely as a 
kind of leavening in an otherwise uni- 
formly stolid succession of classroom 
teachers and as a stimulant against the 
soporific conservatism of the press, the 
movies, and the radio. Students have 
proved themselves allergic enough to 
foreign indoctrination, but this single 
issue has been sufficient to color the 
official attitude toward a host of burning 
domestic questions that are properly and 
urgently within the classroom domain. 
We shall for a long time be facing a 
critical lag between accelerated world 
developments and the awareness of the 
maturing generations. Can teachers be 
intrusted with and trained for leader- 
ship? 

America’s traditions are instinct with 
the spirit of reform and progress; yet, 
browbeaten by a witch-hunting com- 
mittee and in the absence of courageous 
administrative encouragement, even our 
liberal teachers have cried farewell to 
reform and timidly fled to the other 
extreme of caution. Now the point at 
issue is not communism or any other 
ism but the whole complex of social and 
political awareness. To teach less—to 
delimit the scope of inquiry to “safe’’ 
or trivial issues—is to deny one’s pro- 
fessional and social raison détre. Par- 
ents and principals know that students 
habitually quote teachers at home. Any 
evidence of undue or doctrinaire bias 
would be promptly repeated and made 
public. Meantime, the first duty of 
teachers is to stimulate awareness, prod 





consciousness, and train students to 
weigh and consider rather than submit 
to the herd instinct and blindly follow. 


A susceptibility to crude emotional ap- 
peals is equally disastrous, in personal 
life and in public affairs; in crises, for 
instance, it has regularly precipitated war 
or mob action. If, at such times, people 
could read and were emotionally disci- 
plined, they would not so easily respond 
to the stimulus of indignation and hatred 
injected by the press, the radio and the 
movies.° 

Who shall say what effect on the 
course of the present war this same 
flagrant sin of omission in our educa- 
tional practices has had and how many 
lives have been squandered of those 
same students who were doubly vic- 
tims of classroom reticence and taboos? 
At what cost of men and money have 
we discovered what might have been 
learned in courageous and honest dis- 
cussion? 

A good deal of blood and many tears 
have been shed since 1937. Fascism and 
communism have been engaged in a 
death grapple for existence. The world’s 
great democracies have joined hands 
and hearts with Russia in a struggle 
of mutual aid for survival. More than 
that, they have pledged mutual respect 
and collaboration in the postwar world. 
Our front-line statesmen and political 
students, from Roosevelt and Willkie, 
Dewey and the Republican party, Lipp- 
mann (U.S. Foreign Policy), Professor 
Sorokin (Russia and the United States), 
and Professor Dulles (The Road to Te- 
heran) to vociferous anti-Communists 
like Professor Counts, have ernphasized 
this need, to which our international con- 


6 Denys Thompson, Reading and Discrimination, 
quoted by Broening, op. cit. 
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ferences have now definitely committed 
us. 


Both |America and Russia| have a su- 
preme stake in a lasting peace. Neither, 
working alone, nor in rivalry with the 
other, can hope to achieve such a peace. 
Both working in close collaboration and 
understanding provide theworld with the one 
indispensable condition for the elimination 
of war and the attainment of peace. The 
statesmen, the workers and the educators 
of the two countries should make every 
effort and use every opportunity to sur- 
mount all obstacles and to develop the 
positive dreams of achieving such collabo- 
ration and understanding. The fate of 
the world hangs on the consummation of 
this purpose.’ 

If Roosevelt and Churchill went the 
greater part of the way to confer with 
Stalin, the rest of us must do likewise 
to cement our friendship with Russia 
after two decades during which our 
journalists and observers have had their 
inning at maligning her and sowing dis- 
trust. Russia’s secondary schools have 
long included English and American 
language and literatures in their curri- 
culums. Unless we reciprocate, there is 
every danger that a rift may convert 
the postwar world into another pre-war 
era. The success or default will lie as 
much with our educators as with our 
politicians. This is a thought which 
conscientious teachers have not over- 
looked. As one of them put it: 

“When my English class was discuss- 
ing Alan Seeger’s ‘I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death’ and one youngster men- 
tioned that her cousin had been killed 
at Salerno and another that his brother 


7Childs and Counts, America, Russia and the 
Communist Party in the Post-war World (‘Publica- 
tions of American Federation of Teachers Commis- 
sion on Education and the Post-war World” [John 
Day, 1943]). 
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was at Halloran hospital, blinded at 
Guadalcanal, and a call for hands showed 
that at least three others had relatives 
or friends who were casualties, the dis- 
cussion turned to the present war and 
why it was being fought. Russia, Lenin- 
grad, and Stalingrad were mentioned. 
I thought of the superintendent’s admo- 
nition and said nothing. Then someone 
spoke up for Russia. Another voice 
called out, ‘He’s a Communist.’ And I 
asked, ‘What is a Communist?’ There 
was a pause. In short order we had 
communism, fascism, and democracy 
listed on the blackboard. We had Russia, 
Italy, Germany, Japan, and America 
written in their proper correspondence. 
As captions we used ‘Advantages’ and 
‘Defects.’ The next half-hour was eager 
and excited, as though the heavy lid 
had been lifted off a bubbling cauldron. 
By the end of the class period three 
board sections looked something like this: 

ADVANTAGES DEFECTS 
COMMUNISM 


Economic and _ social Free individual enter- 


equality prise limited 
Co-operative enter- No chance to “make a 

prise million” 
Educational equality Religion not encour- 
No racial discrimina- aged 

tion Censorship of speech 
Emphasis on group and press 


not the individual One-party system 


FASCISM 


Public works eliminate 
unemployment 

Trains and schools or- 
ganized 

Strong central govern- 
ment 

Quick decisions 

Superpatriotism and 
parades 


Emperor or leader wor- 
ship 

Minorities persecuted 

Individual sacrificed to 
state 

Militaristic 

Bill of Rights consid- 
ered ridiculous 


DEMOCRACY ~* 


Political justice 

Minority rights 

Freedom of opportu- 
nity 

Bill of Rights 


Economic inequality 
100 neediest cases 


Bureaucratic 
Slow decisions and de- 


bates 
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“Only about a dozen students parti- 
cipated in the debate, but the others 
were absorbed. I served as mediator, 
jotting down the most cogent state- 
ments. It was not a divided class, since 
most offered both advantages and de- 
fects for all three. We agreed that this 
was a limited discussion; that another 
section of the country might have set 
down different points entirely; that in 
any case we must reserve our final 
opinion for future information. Some re- 
marked that Russia has much to learn 
from us and vice versa; that fascism in- 
hibits the development of the individual 
while the pursuit of happiness is sacri- 
ficed to the state; that in America some 
version of the Beveridge plan may be a 
great step toward the solution of many 
ills. As the class filed out, I felt that few 
in it were likely to cry ‘Communist’ at 
any friendly mention of Russia.” 


Classroom activities concerned with litera- 
ture and with life can help boys and girls 
to see that whenever they blame another for 
some reason which has not been investi- 
gated they are generating intolerance. 
When they recognize the sources of their 
opinions and ideals, they will know how 
much to believe in what they see, hear, 
and read.* 

“The spirit throughout had been one 
of impartial and tentative inquiry rath- 
er than imposed dogma. Whether the 
Board would have approved, or the 
Communist party or the superintendent 
at the faculty meeting, or the hush- 
hush school of educators, I don’t know.? 
At least I was certain that the students 
were deeply interested and aware of my 

8 Broening, op. Cit. 

9 The New York City Board’s answer is an em- 
phatic ‘‘Yes,” as demonstrated in the brilliant new 
syllabus in modern history and the recent Teachers 
Conference of the Council of Soviet-American 
Friendship. 


own neutrality. The next day they called 
for more discussion of the same kind. I 
never got round, as I intended, to a 
serious consideration of the ever pre- 
carious balance between liberty and 
security and the danger of totally 
sacrificing one to the other. Or of the 
vital difference between a Beveridge 
Plan and a Huey Long Plan. But for me 
the old bugaboos are pretty much gone.” 
And good riddance! A hundred thou- 
sand similar lessons on analogous themes 
must be inspired by the school adminis- 
trations and the public in contradis- 
tinction to the strictures of principals 
and college presidents, on the Index 
purgatorius academicus—a distressing 
carry-over from an earlier and un- 
related social phase and a costly anach- 
ronism. Those academicians and super- 
patriots who blindly swing the red her- 
ring in the classrooms of the country are 
subverting the cause of democracy, how- 
ever loudly they proclaim their devo- 
tion, and they are ill serving the cause 
of peace or the best interests of the 
rising generation. For them it has come 
to synthesize all taboos which are meant 
to hinder the proper exposure of stu- 
dents to the total domestic social- 
economic as well as literary climate. 
The stigma of heresy that has peren- 
nially attached to political, social and 
scientific inquiry or development, wheth- 
er Socrates’ inquiries or those of 
the Humanists, Galileo’s theories or 
those of Newton, the slavery question or 
woman suffrage, Locke’s Essays or Tom 
Paine’s, must not be perpetuated in 
the modern classroom. For those old 
issues find their counterpart in problems 
that confront the living citizen, with 
the difference that, where once crucial 
alternatives were decided by the minori- 
ty report of an intellectual or political 
oligarchy, the contemporary issues de- 
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volve upon the conscience and judgment 
of an enlightened citizenry, who must be 
taught to exercise judgment, applying 
the test of clear thought, careful con- 
sideration of values in terms of human 
rights, and generous if intuitive im- 
pulse. In a society where the ultimate 
decision rests with the common man or 
where it faces his critical approval and 
where the fate of the nation hangs on 
the principle of majority rule, it becomes 
the educator’s first task to train think- 
ing citizens who shall be safe from the 
lure of the demagogue and the pitfalls 
of mob thinking. If the public schools 
may not advocate specific changes (as 
some insist they should not), they must 
at least keep pace with evolutionary 
trends and anticipate developments,” 
arguing the pros and cons by applying 
democratic doctrine to emerging prob- 
lems. The taboo remains a paradox 
and a dangerous contradiction in any 
school that proposes to educate for 
intelligent participation in a democracy. 
A thoroughgoing study of the classics 
in the St. Johns manner may be in- 
valuable, but it is not indispensable; 
and for people who conclude their for- 
mal schooling at eighteen, classic anal- 
ogies have less value than direct and 
open considerations of crucial long- 
range issues like the Four Freedoms and 
their extension; the Beveridge Plan as 
a means of raising the standard of living 
and expanding home markets; inter- 
cultural relations; controlling free enter- 
prise; communism and fascism; limiting 
national sovereignty for world federa- 
tion and collaboration; limiting incomes 
through taxation as a preventive against 

10 “While the schools have no mandate to es- 
tablish a new social order, it is none the less true 
that education is a power, even a dynamic power, in 
changing and moulding society”’ (Social Studies Bul- 


letin, I [New York State Department of Education, 
April, 1941], p. 16). 
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concentrated economic power; vested 
interests in conflict with democratic 
procedures; the freedom of the press; 
improving our democracy; the problems 
of one hundred million guinea pigs. At 
least the principles of unhampered in- 
quiry and search for truth remain basic 
to both disciplines. 

Is it English? Is it social studies? Let 
the history class supply historical per- 
spective. Let the English class train for 
logic, coherence, and honesty. These 
are issues for every,class in the course of 
study. But let us supply some transition 
between Ivanhoe and the voting booth. 
While certain topics belong more prop- 
erly to social studies, every social and 
political theme has been used by classical 
and current men of letters as material 
for masterpieces or memorable works, as 
well as pot boilers. Wherever possible, 
these discussions should arise out of the 
regular study of great works of litera- 
ture, especially where these classics have 
been selected for the light they can shed 
on our own lives.” Or they may supple- 
ment the usual work and inform it. 
There would be time enough for it on 
the curriculum if the hackneyed, the 
lumber, the waste motion, and the busy- 
work were omitted. What can the pros- 
pects of intelligent citizenship be among 
a graduating class of high-school stu- 
dents who, when asked to what politi- 
cal organization most radicals belonged, 
cried in unison, “the Republican party”’; 
and in response to the query “Can you 
name a liberal or progressive New York 
newspaper?” chorused, “the Daily 
News”? Depending on the particular 
school, the choice of end product most 
desirable at graduation seems to lie be- 
tween intelligent citizens, aware of po- 
litical and economic controls and con- 

11 Cf. Charles Slatkin, “Dying for Alice,’’ Tomor- 
row, June, 1944. 
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vinced of the sacred duty to articulate 
their viewpoint through the press, peti- 
tions, and the ballot, and dewy-eyed 
innocents, reposing unquestioning trust 
in the wise benevolence of a political 
hierarchy, or lily-wristed literati who 
attach greater significance to the placing 
of a comma than to the outcome of a 
national election. Which shall it be? 

Of course, the public—the fathers and 
mothers—will have to see the light first; 
for the conspiracy of the educators is 
one in which most parents join, desiring, 
as they naturally do, to preserve the 
world just as they have known it, dis- 
trusting any new design for living which 
may estrange their own children from 
the old familiar hearthstone. But if we 
are to build anew out of the chaos of 
the old, if we are to discard ancient 
prejudices and overcome the hereditary 
visual and conceptual disabilities, we 
must have the courage to tell the whole 
truth. Many educators, with commend- 
able honesty, seek to challenge youth 
from assembly platforms by saying: 
“We old folks are failures. We could 
not preserve peace. It is up to you 
youngsters to succeed where we failed 
so miserably. It will be your task to 
make a better world than we did.” 
But they won’t tell them how or why 
they failed. We must point out to the 
children that the love and respect due 
to parents must not be confused with the 
need to outstrip them in social vision 
and economic revision. 

A good deal of guidance and direction 
will have to be supplied by the teachers’ 
colleges (to say nothing of long-overdue 
de facto leadership from our boards of 
education and supervisory staffs). Too 
many teachers are crippled by profes- 
sional myopia and sheer indifference to 
the main currents and problems of their 
own times. They have been gullible in 


the matter of propaganda from manu- 
facturing and advertising associations 
and tax-saving real-estate interests. They 
have labeled “‘vulgar” and “‘undignified”’ 
the one means of economic articulation 
left to the great masses of working 
people, namely, militant group action. 
And they stand guilty, through default, 
of selling out the best interests of their 
students to a personal philosophy of 
laissez faire. Out of the welter of contra- 
dictory assertions and conflicting in- 
terests, teachers must be encouraged to 
select, or have selected for them, the 
alternatives and basic contentions, so 
that these may be presented for class 
discussion and open inquiry. Aside from 
specific daily guidance, via mimeo- 
graphed lesson texts, study sheets, ques- 
tionnaires, challenging quotations—aside 
from these props, our sole hope lies in 
the newly trained generation of teach- 
ers. Meantime, if certain principals and 
chairmen can be coaxed out of their 
happy retreats, the nooks and crannies 
of the administrative wayfarer’s ab- 
sorbing hobbies, his dilettantism, his 
professional cuteness and engaging whim- 
sey—bless the mark !—we shall yet find 
some use made of those new curriculums, 
publications, posters, pamphlets, war 
and postwar materials, and educational 
films so quixotically offered by work- 
shops, government agencies, and edu- 
cational foundations. 


To sum up: We must change our outlook— 
this 1s war. We probably must move faster 
in some parts of our work to make room 
for new activities and new content. We 
must add new material in many direc- 
tions. We may have to drop entirely some 
of the traditional material in our courses. 
In the case of some of the material we re- 
tain, we shall need to change our proce- 
dures and the attitude we take toward it. 
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We must set social usefulness and good 
citizenship as a goal, without forgetting 
the need to make America a nation of indi- 
viduals and not of goose-stepping robots.” 

This is only the beginning. Beyond this 
must come something more positive and 
vital. Teachers face a new and unpre- 
cedented opportunity. It is not too much 
to hope that with the war’s end they 
will act on the incentive to organize for 
action in order that their viewpoint may 
be forcefully presented. It is not too 
much to hope that, like the teachers of 
Norway, they will risk calumny, dis- 
charge, even incarceration, in order to 
achieve the visions and ideals they de- 
mand for their students, in order to be 
allowed to supply a frame of reference 
rooted in reality and stemming from 
the civilizing principles. But until such 
a moment as the American teachers 


™ Max J. Herzberg (president, National Council 
of Teachers of English), “Later May Be Too Late: 
Role of the English Teacher in Wartime,” English 
Journal, January, 1943. 


rise to their social obligations; until they 
develop the fortitude and intelligence 
to formulate a Teachers’ Bill of Rights 
and a program of action to which the 
profession may rally; until a militant 
policy of social and economic aims and 
purposes, in the best traditions of Ameri- 
can democracy and adapted to the cen- 
tury of the common man, has the enthu- 
siastic indorsement of the united teachers 
and the good will of the public at large 
—until such a time let discussion at 
least be unconfined. Until such a time 
let us at least be wary of people in re- 
sponsible position who insist that “fear 
is a splendid emotion,” that morals 


.must be strengthened on a firm founda- 


tion of ignorance, that debatable issues 
are best ignored or driven underground 
or into street corners to fester and grow 
cancerous. Until such a time let us, above 
all, reserve to the superannuated the de- 
vice of the yellow slip, the eyebrow- 
raising, and the horrified hush! hush! 


Composition with Meaning 


EDWARD J. RUTAN' AND ENGELBERT J. NEUMAYER? 


O; ALL the facets of the English cur- 
riculum, composition is the one whose 
perfections and imperfections are most 
apparent. Composition ability is so ap- 
parent because it is the most tangible 
of all the results of the English program. 
And the English teacher is all too fami- 
liar with demands that the pupils be 
taught how to write. But English teach- 
ers certainly work hard enough to train 
their pupils in composition. Many and 
varied are the techniques and proce- 

* Teacher of English in Memorial High School, 
Milville, NJ. 


* Teacher of English in West Side High School, 
Newark, N.J 


dures employed throughout the country 
for this purpose; but, in spite of all this 
effort, many of our pupils are still un- 
able to write effectively. 

One fault may be that we have not 
yet built a technique for teaching com- 
position that places meaning first. Mean- 
ing has become incidental rather than pri- 
mary; emphasis is on analysis rather 
than on synthesis—this in spite of the 
fact that the purpose of language in the 
first place is the communication of 
meaning. How many times have we all 
heard a pupil say in a class recitation, 
“T know what I mean but I can’t say 
it”? Here is a definite challenge to help 
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this pupil to say what he means. Many 
a pupil has groaned when confronted 
with the task of writing a composition, 
not because he hasn’t anything to say, 
but because he doesn’t know how to go 
about saying it. 

Many good pupils can and do write 
effective compositions that are stimu- 
lated by literature or by classroom tech- 
niques. But this requires on the part of 
the pupil the vision of a large context, 
a vision of the entire picture he wishes 
to create. And so some of the papers of 
the good pupils and most of the papers 
of the poor pupils fail to come off be- 
cause of a lack of this perspective. They 
have no clear conception of what they 
intend to say, and so their compositions 
fail to express what they mean, since 
the pupils themselves don’t know. 

For example, a class may be assigned 
to continue the story of Frank R. 
Stockton’s “The Lady or the Tiger” or 
to write the story of William Dane’s 
stealing of the money in Silas Marner. 
This device has produced many good 
compositions, and at the same time 
many poor ones. When this procedure 
has been followed with formal methods, 
the resulting compositions have been 
stilted, imitative, and tending more 
toward wordiness than meaning. And 
informal methods have produced com- 
positions of such looseness, such striv- 
ing for originality for the sake of orig- 
inality, that they have been practi- 
cally meaningless. May it not be that 
the assignment is too vast, too general, 
to permit the pupil to keep control of 
all of his plans while writing? 

If, however, the pupils start with a 
smaller context at first and achieve suc- 
cess in saying exactly what they mean 
in a limited sphere, they will soon reach 
the point where they can write longer 
meaningful compositions. This would 


give them only one problem—the prob- 
lem of achieving meaning—instead of 
nine or ten problems, at the outset. And 
if their attention is focused on what 
their every sentence says and means, 
technical errors will be held to a mini- 
mum. 

In a previous article,? the authors of 
this paper suggested a scheme of gram- 
mar teaching which places the emphasis 
of the grammar lesson on what each 
sentence says or is trying to say. Under 
that scheme the grammar lesson may 
lead directly into a lesson in composi- 
tion. In one of these exercises the pupils 
are presented with a list of related 
“subject bases’’: 

. Parkhill of the Tank Corps 
. The only place in the desert 
. The roar of the powerful engines 


. Overhead enemy planes 
. Training their guns, they 


nar wD 


Thus they are challenged to see what 

stories they can make out of the sub- 

ject bases. Each pupil’s story will be 
different. Each pupil is required to write 
complete sentences that make sense. 

Each of the completed sentences must 

fit that pupil’s story. When all the sen- 

tences are completed, either in class or 
for homework, they are written on the 
blackboard. The class reads these with 
the teacher. The pupils are asked to 
look for these things in this reading: 

1. Are there any sentences that do not say 
anything? 

2. Are there any sentences that do not fit 
the story? 

3. Do the sentences tell one story by finishing 
the idea that they started with? 

4. Are there any errors which make the sen- 
tences meaningless, or which say what the 
writer did not mean? 

The sentences are thus corrected and 
improved by the class with the teacher’s 


3“A Grammar of Meaning,” English Journal, 
October, 1941, pp. 628-33. 
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help. The emphasis put on errors is that 
of meaning. An error becomes something 
wrong in a sentence because it makes 
the sentence confusing or because it 
makes the sentence say something that 
does not fit. Hence the pupils see that 
“their” and “there” many times are 
not misspelled but incorrectly used to 
say what was meant. Other errors, such 
as “hopping” for “hoping,” when em- 
phasized from the point of view of mean- 
ing, are cleared up when the pupils 
realize that the error changes the mean- 
ing of the word and also the meaning 
of the entire sentence. In the correc- 
tion and revision of their sentences the 
pupils come to realize that they must 
write complete sentences so that the 
rest of the class understands what they 
mean. They must spell all words cor- 
rectly. They must punctuate correctly. 
They must use the words that say what 
they mean in each sentence. And, in 
conclusion, all of the completed sen- 
tences must express the idea the writer 
had in the first place. 

When the teacher collects papers that 
have been written to be handed in, he 
reads each one and indicates where 
errors have been made. He does not 
make the corrections. When the papers 
are returned, each pupil finds what is 
wrong with his own paper and corrects 
it himself. The teacher supervises this 
work, going from pupil to pupil to give 
help where it is needed. This correction 
of errors by the pupil not only makes 
him realize that he must always say 
what he means, but it also makes him 
aware of errors he has been making 
over and over again up to this time. 
As the class grows more proficient in 
this correcting of their own errors, the 
teacher need indicate only the sentence 
in which an error appears, and later 
only the paragraph. This procedure de- 
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mands from the pupil careful reading of 
his own writing and stimulates an alert- 
ness to say what he means. 

Using such a grammar exercise as a 
base, one sentence from it can be selected 
by each pupil to be expanded into a 
paragraph telling a larger story. Here 
again, the pupil will see how his story, 
many times springing from the same 
sentence as his neighbor’s, is different. 
And again he must write his paragraph 
so that the idea ke got from the sen- 
tence is so clearly and distinctly ex- 
pressed that the difference between his 
and his neighbor’s is evident to all. 

In the completing and correcting of 
the sentences in such exercises the pupil 
becomes aware that the words he is to 
use depend upon the rest of the sen- 
tence and the rest of the story, in other 
words, upon the entire context with 
which he is working. In a similar man- 
ner, by starting with one word like 
“Fire!” the pupil can build up his com- 
position by developing the associations 
he himself has with that word. In this 
way the pupil works from word to sen- 
tence to paragraph to composition. He 
writes from his own knowledge and ex- 
perience, for it is in refining what he 
already knows that he achieves the 
ability to express himself better. He 
uses his full powers at all times, not 
only in composition, but in grammar 
and reading as well. 

One such composition project can 
start with the word “Help!” written on 
the blackboard. The pupils offer sen- 
tences giving situations that .the word 
“Help!” suggests to them, such as, 
“The boy was caught in the burning 
building” or “The young lady fell 
through the ice.” All suggested sen- 
tences are written on the blackboard 
by the teacher. The class then discusses 
their possibilities. The pupils are as- 
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signed to expand any one of the sentences 
they choose into a paragraph that ex- 
presses clearly to the class the idea sug- 
gested by that sentence. These para- 
graphs are written on the blackboard 
the following day and are then dis- 
cussed and corrected. Questions are 
raised about what further things could 
be said to make the situation more clear 
and complete. What happened before 
this paragraph? What happens after this 
paragraph? The assignment for the next 
day is to expand any one of the para- 
graphs into a complete story of several 
paragraphs. This work can also be read, 
discussed, and revised in class until each 
pupil is entirely satisfied with his own 
paper. Later they are returned, and 
each pupil corrects the errors that have 
been indicated by the teacher. 

Exercises of this sort that have proved 
stimulating and successful are: 
1. Make up the story behind one of these words: 

a) Land! 

b) Crash! 

c) Look out! 


d) Boom! 
e) Rah! Rah! Rah! 


2. Now try one of these: 

a) Get going before I— 

b) Aw, come on, lend me a— 

c) Hand it over or else— 

d) Sometime, somebody’s going to— 

e) Here they come, let’s duck or— 
3. Now make a paragraph out of one of these: 

a) He pushed harder and harder, but it 

wouldn’t budge. 
b) Sure, he thought, no one need ever know. 
c) Coming up with nerve-shattering speed, 
he clamped his teeth and prayed. 

d) You'll never, never come again? 

e) Weariness flowed through him like fire. 

After the above types of exercises 
have been tried, a more advanced pro- 
cedure would be to point toward the 
various forms of writing by using start- 
ing exercises phrased in a particular 
form. For example, the following exer- 





cise can be used to develop a paragraph 
that can be the start of an autobiographi- 
cal or fictional piece of writing, the final 
version of which can be of any length: 

They said they’d be back. Yes, it had been 
a long time. Maybe they weren’t— Again and 
again he called, but no one came. 


Or a short story or news article can 
be developed from this exercise: 

It wasn’t time to look yet. Let’s see, there 
were about three minutes. But he just had to 
look. He couldn’t help it. The people looked 
like ants crawling along the sidewalk. 


Also letter-writing, particularly the 
business form of letter, can be developed 
by using this exercise: 

I must inform you again that your noteis 
due. In fact, it is long overdue, as I wrote you 
on the 1st, when I reminded you that unless 


something is done, legal action will be taken. I 
intend to settle this matter one way or another. 


Still another form of writing can be 
pointed toward by using the following 
exercise to stimulate a “tall story” or a 
historical report or a pseudo-scientific 
story or essay: 

Believe it or not, I saw his hat go up, and 
then he went up, and finally the box he was 
sitting on. And the City Hall took off, every- 
thing. It was worse than the blizzard of ’88, 
the day that gravity left the earth. 


Occasionally any figures of speech or 
any lines of poetry that the pupils are 
studying in literature can be used as 
the spring board into the composing 


of verse: 
The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 


It sits looking 

over harbour and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on.‘ 


Incidentally, this also can be done 
with any form of literature, and not 


4 Carl Sanddurg, “Early Moon’’ (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1930), p. 72. 
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only will it enable pupils to write bet- 
ter, but it will help them appreciate 
and understand other forms. 

Many similar possibilities suggest 
themselves for devices that will make 
for meaningful compositions. Such ma- 
terial offers excellent training for all 
types of pupils. For the gifted pupil, 
the exercises can be additional practice 
for accuracy in writing, by which his 
more extended compositions will benefit. 
For many pupils such exercises may be 
the real beginning of composition, or 
perhaps they may be the only composi- 
tion work at which they will ever suc- 
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ceed in school. In either case the pupil 
will have gained immeasurably in find- 
ing something that anyone can do which 
will at the same time sharpen his mind 
and improve his ability to use language 
effectively. 

If both grammar and composition are 
taught from the point of view of mean- 
ing, the pupils will come to recognize the 
the importance of both precision and 
correctness. An immediate outcome is 
the disappearance of slipshod careless- 
ness both in speech and in writing— 
and of many of the faults and weaknesses 
that carelessness has bred in the past. 


Two Decades a Teacher of English 


SALIBELLE ROYSTER’ 


Ix THE fall of 1924 I began my career 
as instructor in high-school English. 
Armed with an A.B. degree, a textbook 
or two, and a heart full of courage, I 
climbed the endless steps that led from 
the car line to the top of a hill over- 
looking one of the most picturesque 
curves made by the Ohio River. Crown- 
ing that hill was a flat-roofed building, 
with many windows looking out across 
a grassy campus rich with evergreens 
toward the river beyond. 

“But I thought you were a student,” 
remarked a new acquaintance, a sea- 
soned teacher to whom I introduced 
myself as she and I climbed the hill 
together. ‘““You don’t look like an Eng- 
lish teacher.” 

So well did I like the high school by 
the river that I decided to stay. For sev- 
eral years now I have been head of the 
English department of which I was once 
the youngest and least experienced mem- 


*Head of English Department, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, Ind. 


ber. I have watched the pendulum of 
English teaching swing several times 
from conservatism to liberalism in edu- 
cational method and back to conserva- 
tism again—the grim conservatism of 
wartime. I have seen experiments in 
progressive education flourish for a 
while, soon to be uprooted and cast 
upon the scrap heap. Fads and frills 
have come and gone, leaving scarcely 
a ripple. Everything that has happened 
in the world in the last two decades has 
cast its reflection across the English 
classroom: boom years, depression, pro- 
hibition, repeal, recession, presidential 
elections, war. Like Tennyson’s Ulysses, 
we who teach English are a part of all 
that we have met. ; 

Out of my classroom have streamed 
five thousand or more young people into 
every walk of American life: salesgirls, 
secretaries, filling-station attendants, fac- 
tory and war workers, mechanics, bus- 
and cab-drivers, with an occasional doc- 
tor, nurse, lawyer, minister, engineer, 
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teacher, politician, or journalist. The 
Women’s Army Corps, the Waves, the 
Spars, and the other women’s organiza- 
tions have recruited many of the girls, 
and the Army, the Navy, the Marines, 
and the Air Corps have claimed most 
of the boys, practically all of whom are 
still under thirty-eight. Most of my 
former pupils are married, and some of 
the earlier ones already have children in 
high school—children who are usually 
instructed to reveal to me at once the 
the fact that I once taught their parents. 

The high school itself has naturally 
undergone changes both external and 
internal. From a student population of 
450, including some junior high school 
pupils, in the middle of the 1920’s, it grew 
to 1,500 by 1940 and then sagged back in 
enrolment to 1,250 during the mad rush 
for war jobs. I have served under four 
superintendents and four principals, in 
a department that has varied from five 
to ten members, including teachers of 
speech, journalism, and drama as well 
as those in the general field. The original 
building, which was doubled in size in 
1927, the junior high school pupils being 
also at that time removed, has long 
been so crowded that only wartime con- 
ditions have prevented more expansion. 

The larger of the textbooks that I 
carried on that remote September morn- 
ing was probably Ward’s Sentence and 
Theme or Clippinger’s Written and Spoken 
English, the poorest organized and most 
inadequate text that I have ever used 
with the exception of Seeley’s Experi- 
ences in Thought and Expression. The 
smaller book must have been either 
Ashmun’s collection of short stories or 
a single novel, like Quentin Durward or 
A Tale of Two Cities, to be read and dis- 
cussed page by page. In practice teach- 
ing I had learned that the system of 
two days a week of composition and 


three of literature was now outmoded. 
One should stay with a certain classic or 
a particular phase of grammar until it 
was completed. One should never repeat 
pupil answers, pupils’ voices rather than 
the teacher’s tones should be heard in 
the classroom, and one’s big task was to 
create interest in all that was said and 
done. Lesson plans were to be worked out 
in detail beforehand and approved by 
somebody or other before a class was 
taught. Then a supervisor or a principal 
or a department head would probably 
stalk in unnanounced, sit stony-faced in 
the back seat, and record the teacher’s 
shortcomings, just like the Book of 
Doom. Afterward there would be a con- 
ference. It frightened me to think about 
it, despite a few years of elementary ex- 
perience just preceding my final year in 
college. High-school teaching would be 
different. 

Soon I discovered that high-school 
teaching was not very different from 
elementary teaching except that it was 
more challenging. Extra-curricular activ- 
ities were then in their infancy, and I 
was promptly elected by student vote 
as sponsor of the junior class. This hap- 
pened to me two years in succession, 
and the juniors and I had a gay time 
together. My English classes were small 
and composed mostly of ninth- and 
tenth-grade pupils, since teachers of 
longer tenure wanted the upperclassmen. 
My passion for literature and my eager- 
ness to share it with others soon won for 
me an absurdly exaggerated reputation 
for scholarship. Student rumors said that 
I had not only read every book in the 
library that amounted to anything but 
that I also knew all of Shakespeare’s 
plays by heart! 

About 1927 we banished single clas- 
sics in favor of anthologies, an earlier 
edition of “Literature and Life’’ series. 
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We retained, however, a few whole 
novels and a complete Shakespeare play 
in every grade: Julius Caesar, A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, As You Like It, 
and Macbeth. Although we could not 
get rid of Clippinger, the state-adopted 
text, we decided to put new emphasis 
on written work, stressing accuracy in 
paragraph-length themes and précis writ- 
ing. It was to be another decade before 
we should recognize the special rights 
of the college-bound minority and that 
other minority group needing much at- 
tention, the slow readers. 

Objective tests were coming into the 
limelight in the late 1920’s, and I 
promptly began making them on liter- 
ary classics, first for use in my own class- 
room and then for publication. About 
the same time I began contributing ar- 
ticles to educational magazines, includ- 
ing the English Journal, the Journal of 
Education, and Education, in addition to 
poetry and articles that I sometimes 
placed with other periodicals. Many of 
these attempts are listed in Reader’s 
Guide and Education Index. 

About 1934 the National Council of 
Teachers of English started us on the 
road to curriculum revision with An 
Experience Curriculum in English. As 
a member of the city-wide curriculum 
committee, I had so much to do that 
I went the next summer to Columbia 
University for help. This was a turning- 
point in my career, for I kept going back 
until I had added an M.A. in the teach- 
ing of English to the one I already had in 
literature. I also acquired a few lifetime 
friends with whom I have traveled, 
studied, and exchanged experiences ever 
since. One summer some of us took a 
field course in England, with study in 
Cambridge and travel both in the British 
Isles and on the Continent. As I had 
already seen much of the United States 
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and Canada, my background of travel 
became more and more helpful in my 
teaching of English. 

Some of the points that were em- 
phasized in our 1936-37 revision of the 
English curriculum were functional 
grammar rather than cut-and-dried mem- 
orization of rules, linking contempo- 
rary thought and literature with those 
of the past, multiple choice of classics, 
and a wide range of reading, both stand- 
ard and modern instead of a few select- 
ed books. We stressed free reading of 
books and magazines. Most of these 
same principles we still advocate to- 
day. 

Upon the retirement of the former 
head, I became head of the English de- 
partment in the spring of 1940. That fall 
we began, under the leadership of the 
director of secondary education, a ninth- 
year program known as “General Liv- 
ing,’ in which was attempted integra- 
tion of English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and a little business training, 
music, and science. The idea was fine, 
involving as it did conferences of teach- 
ers with teachers and teachers with pu- 
pils, student excursions, and application 
of knowledge to life-situations. My 
dream was to have English permeate 
the whole program, giving about three 
times as much practice in correct usage 
as could be done in an ordinary class. 
Came the war, however, with the loss 
of our supervisor and the distracting 
teacher turnover, and the ban on excur- 
sions, so that our project could no longer 
function. We changed then to a system 
of preparatory English for the college- 
bound students and a practical arts 
course for the noncollege group. In the 
upper classes we also offer a distinctly 
college preparatory course in written ex- 
pression, including, among other things, 
practice in collecting and organizing ma- 
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terial for term papers and the actual 
writing of a logically constructed thou- 
sand to two-thousand-word theme, with 
footnotes and bibliography. We try in 
another course to serve the needs of a 
much larger group, the nonacademic 
student preparing for business or for 
life. Here the emphasis is on correctness 
of form and terse expression of meaning 
rather than on long compositions. 

In 1940 we also organized the Evans- 
ville Committee on English, of which I 
am chairman, with representatives from 
every level on which English is taught, 
from primary grades to college. We have 
sponsored several projects for improve- 
ment of English teaching in wartime: 
two conferences, two special bulletins, 
and a faculty meeting devoted to the 
teaching of English in every school in 
the city, both elementary and high 
school. This last program is our project 
for the present school year. I also serve 
on the Indiana State Committee of 
Twenty-seven, composed of nine ele- 
mentary, nine secondary, and nine col- 
lege instructors, and on State Superin- 
tendent Malan’s special Committee on 
Reading. 

When I compare the English curricu- 
lum of today with that of two decades 
ago, I realize that it is greatly improved 
so far as adaptation to student needs is 
concerned. For several years our de- 
partment has offered remedial reading 
for slow pupils, in addition to courses 
for college and noncollege preparatory 
students. We require a semester of 
speech and another of written expression 
in addition to the regular freshman and 


sophomore courses and those in English 
and American literature. Advanced 
speech, journalism, and drama courses 
are also available for those with special 
interests. We have improved textbooks 
and better-spelling and _ better-speech 
campaigns, and we have attempted to 
bridge the gaps between elementary and 
high school and between high school 
and college. Yet I feel that we have but 
scratched the surface of the real teach- 
ing of English as a means of communica- 
tion between men and nations. If France 
fell because of faulty communication, as 
Professor Lennox Grey mentions in What 
Communication Means Today, how much 
lack we yet of the ideal of mutual under- 
standing through language? Every teach- 
er must be consciously a teacher of 
English, for English is the basis of most 
school work. 

“Now as never before,’ says Com- 
missioner of Education Studebaker, ‘‘the 
country needs young people well founded 
in the basic skills—people who are able 
to express themselves clearly and con- 
cisely, orally and on paper.” At the 1944 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh, he also spoke of 
the necessity of teaching in wartime and 
the postwar world “history, contempo- 
rary problems, political economy, cul- 
tures of other peoples .... in courses 
in English, history, or as separate sub- 
jects .... education for national under- 
standing in a world of interdependence 
and enduring peace.” I should like to 
teach English and to help others to do 
so in a way to make at least a part of 
this dream come true. 
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SINGING DEFINITIONS 


I should like to describe briefly a method 
of teaching definitions of the parts of speech 
to pupils from the seventh grade on. This 
method is to be used after the parts of 
speech have been thoroughly developed. 
It is what Mr. Macey in Silas Marner 
would call the glue. It makes the definitions 
stick. 

First, the class was asked to hum the 
“Big Bad Wolf” from Walt Disney’s Three 
Little Pigs. They all knew the tune. Then 
I asked any in the class who had ever been 
in choirs to come up in front. With them 
as leaders, the class sang the song like this: 


Who’s afraid of the big, bad wolf, 
Big, bad wolf, big, bad wolf? 
Who’s afraid of the big, bad wolf? 
Tra la la la la. 


Then, while the class hummed the tune, 
the teacher gave the following cantillation. 
If she can sing, so much the better. 


A noun is the name of a person, place, or thing, 
Person, place, or thing, 

Person, place, or thing, 

A noun is the name of a person, place, or thing, 
As boy, toy, horn, or corn. 


Then the class, led by the choristers, sang 
it until they had it learned. Other verses 
are as follows: 


An adjective modifies a noun, 
Modifies a noun, 

Modifies a noun, 

An adjective modifies a noun, 
As big, bad wolf. 


An adverb modifies a verb, 

An adjective, or another adverb; 
It also tells how, when, or where, 
Why, to what extent. 


A verb asserts action or being, 
Action or being, 
Action or being, 
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A verb asserts action or being, 
As come, run, do, sing, jump. 


A conjunction joins words, phrases, or 
clauses 

Words, phrases, or clauses, 

Words, phrases, or clauses, 

A conjunction joins words, phrases, or 
clauses, 

As and, but, as, because. 


A preposition shows relation, 
Shows relation, shows relation, 
A preposition shows relation 
Betwe’en words in’ a sen’tence. 


Finally, I asked the boys and girls to 
sing these ditties to their parents but sug- 
gested that they stop when the parents 
seemed restless. They sang verses once in 
awhile in class when a part of speech gave 
trouble. 

This method is a simple and childish 
device, but, like “Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember... .” or “A red sky at night... .,” 
it is remembered. 

MarTHA ELLiott CLAY 


CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
GRAND Raprips, MICHIGAN 


OUTSIDE READING IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Rearrangement of the method of assign- 
ing outside reading has brought new in- 
terest to my junior high school reading 
classes. 

An entire forty-minute period was de- 
voted to the assignment of outside read- 
ing. We talked over how many books the 
school library and the public library house, 
the children making estimates from their 
own experiences in the libraries. We found 
that an entire lifetime given over purely 
to reading would not be sufficient time to 
cover all the wisdom which man has set 
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down in books for mankind to read. After 
some calculation we found that the time 
the students had for outside reading was 
definitely limited, and all of us agreed that 
this time would have to be spent wisely 
if it was to be of much profit. 

We deviated from the topic here to talk 
over the need for temperance in all man- 
ners of living, such as in eating and sleep- 
ing. The class was very sure that they 
would not be satisfied to live on bread 
alone for even one day. In the same way 
we found that there is a need for temperance 
in reading as well as in eating, that reading 
nothing but mystery fiction is as bad in 
its way as eating nothing but bread and 
that constant reading of comic books alone 
would make one’s experiences definitely 
one-sided, just as a view through an im- 
perfect window pane makes a landscape 
appear one-sided. 

The students easily came to the con- 
clusion that they would not be able to 
select reading material wisely unless they 
knew something about the material. At 
this time I revealed my plan for outside 
reading, which consisted, not of a list of 
books from which to select one or more to 
read, but a list of small parts of many 
books to read, with the understanding that 
the reading of an entire book would give 
additional credit. 


The selections I made were parts of 
books that would be irresistible to the 
majority of the students. From Richard 
Halliburton’s New Worlds To Conquer I 
selected chapter iv, “The Well of Death,” 
in which Halliburton tells of the ancient 
Mayas’ annual sacrifice to the rain-god and 
how each year a maiden and warrior were 
compelled to go to their doom in the Well 
of Death. The chapter ends with Halli- 
burton himself making the plunge into the 
abyss. To learn what his experience was, it 
is necessary to read the next chapter. Al- 
though it was unassigned, there was not 
one student in any class who failed to 
read on! 

Each reading list is composed of various 
selections from many different fields of 
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interest. The selected books are not con- 
fined to fiction and biography alone but 
cover travel books, the fine arts such as 
music and painting, photography, the use- 
ful arts, religion, social sciences, literature, 
and history. Many students have con- 
fessed to me that they did not know how 
very interesting reading could be until they 
had delved into this new outside-reading 
plan. Five-minute periods are now filled 
with enthusiastic students relating to me 
accounts of what they have read; and how 
often do expressions arise concerning the 
fun of such reading! 

The outcome of this plan has been far 
more successful even than I had hoped. 
The choice bits I selected from the books 
have proved to be stimuli to the reading 
of entire books. In fact, so many pupils 
kept books to read them through that 
others complained about all the books be- 

out of the library! This was remedied 
liately by a longer reading list. The 
success is partly due, I feel, to careful 
selection of materials, parts that are veri- 
table will-o’-the-wisps tempting with newly 
discovered worlds. 

Essentially this plan is of value in that 
it inspires the student to read more than the 
minimum, allowing him to select his own 
field of interest for further reading, giving 
him credit for all he does read, and, basi- 
cally, encouraging reading through interest 
rather than through a desire for grades. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE READING LIST 


HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE, The Poet of Craigie 
House, chap. i: “The Sea Fight Far Away.” 

RosBert Lawson, Ben and Me, Foreword, chap. 
i: “I, Amos.” 

Eve Curie, Madame Curie, Introduction, chap. 
i: “Manya.” 

CorNELIA Metres, Invincible Louisa, chap. iii: 
“Running in the Wind.” 

HENDRICK VAN Loon, The Story of the Bible, 
chap. i: “A Literary Inheritance.” 

Grorce H. WAtrtTz, Jr., What Do You Want 
To Be? Any one chapter. 

ELEANOR Boykin, This Way, Please, Foreword, 
chap. i: “Good Manners and Good Times.” 
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Mary Brockman, What Is She Like? chap. iii: 
“Speech.” 

ARTHUR T. WALDEN, Harness and Pack, chap. 
vi: “The Covered Wagon.” 

Mary Macteap, King Arthur and His Noble 
Knights, “How Arthur Got His Own Sword 
Again.” 

CarRL CARMER, The Hurricane’s Children, “How 
Tony Beaver Built the Candy Dam.” 
Epwarp Cressy, Civil Engineering Today, 

chap. ii: “Bridge Building.” 

Grorr CoNnkKLIN, All about Subways, chap. vi: 
“Tunneling.” 

Joun J. FLonerty, ’Board the Airliner, pp. 1-7. 

LoweLt Tuomas, Beyond Khyber Pass, chap. 
xiii: “Amanullah Khan... .” 

RICHARD HALLIBURTON, Book of Marvels, ‘The 
Occident,” chap. ii: “The Golden Gate.” 

F. DELAMOTTE, Amateur Artist, chap. vii: ‘““Pen- 
and-Ink Drawing.” 

Hazet G. KInscetta, Music in the Air, “Every- 
body’s Music,” “Foster.” 

CHARLES O’CONNELL, Victor Book of the Sym- 
phony, ‘‘Jan Sibelius,” “Finlandia.” 

CHARLES O’CONNELL, Victor Book of the Opera, 
“Lohengrin.” 

Cuartes A. Bearp, Presidents in American 
History, “Woodrow Wilson.” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Letters to His Children, 
“Peter Rabbit’s Funeral.” 

Joun A. Macy, Story of the World’s Literature, 
chap. i: “The Making of Books.” 

ALEXANDRE Dumas, The Count of Monte Cristo, 
chap. i: ““Marseilles—the Arrival.” 


ANITA Borum MorRLAND 


CENTRAL JuNrIoR HicH SCHOOL 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


THE VALUE OF THE SCORES ON THE 
PARTS OF THE COOPERATIVE ME- 
CHANICS OF EXPRESSION TEST" 


The most recent edition of the Coopera- 
tive English Test exists in four forms, each 
of which contains three main subtests: Test 
A: Mechanics of Expression; Test B: Effec- 
tiveness of Expression; and Test C: Read- 
ing Comprehension. The test yields Scaled 
Scores for mechanics of expression, effec- 

* More detailed data on this subject are shown in 
Educational Records Bulletin, No. 40, published by 


the Educational Records Bureau (437 West Fifty- 
ninth St., New York 19, N.Y.) in July, 1944. 
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tiveness of expression, vocabulary, speed of 
comprehension, level of comprehension, to- 
tal reading comprehension, and a total for 
the test as a whole. Thus the English test, 
as set up at present, provides a considerable 
amount of diagnostic information concern- 
ing the achievement of pupils in Grades 
VII-XII, as well as of college students. 

Some users of the Cooperative English 
Test are of the opinion that its diagnostic 
values could be further improved through 
the provision of more detailed scores on the 
section measuring mechanics of expression. 
This subtest contains three parts—gram- 
matical usage, punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, and spelling—but as a rule these parts 
are not scored separately, and Scaled Scores 
have not been provided for them. Inquiries 
have been received from several schools in 
regard to the feasibility of obtaining sepa- 
rate scores on these parts. 

The diagnostic value of the scores on the 
parts of any test is dependent mainly upon 
two factors—the reliability of the scores and 
their intercorrelation. It is worth while to 
report part scores only if the reliability of 
these scores is high enough to enable teach- 
ers and counselors to use them with con- 
fidence and if the correlations among them 
are sufficiently low to suggest that the parts 
measure somewhat different types of ability 
or achievement. 

In order to obtain information on the re- 
liability and intercorrelation of the parts 
of the Mechanics of Expression Test, the 
Form R machine-scored answer sheets of 
219 ninth-grade pupils and 197 eleventh- 
grade pupils were rescored according to 
parts. These pupils were attending a public 
school member of the Educational Record 
Bureau. 

The Spearman-Brown reliabilities of the 
parts, predicted from correlations bef{ween 
the odd-numbered and the even-numbered 
items, were found to be comparatively high. 
They varied from .819 to .926. These data 
indicate that the part scores of Test A are 
fully as reliable as they need to be for a de- 
pendable study of groups of pupils, and they 
suggest that the scores should have con- 
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siderable usefulness in the analysis of the 
knowledge of English usage possessed by 
individuals. These reliabilities are probably 
not spuriously high in any significant de- 
gree, as Spearman-Brown correlations some- 
times are, for rate was not an important 
factor and nearly all the pupils finished the 
test in the time allowed. 

In comparison with the general level of 
the reliability coefficients reported for the 
scores on the parts of various other tests, the 
reliability of the parts of the Mechanics of 
Expression test seem fully as high as that of 
the parts of most tests purporting to be 
diagnostic. (The reliability of the total 
score on the Mechanics of Expression test 
was also computed. The predicted reliabil- 
ity was approximately .93 in both Grade IX 
and Grade XI. This result indicates that the 
total scores on the Mechanics of Expression 
test are reliable enough for the appraisal of 
the achievement of individual pupils.) 


The intercorrelations of the three parts 
of the Mechanics of Expression test were 
found to be comparatively low at both grade 
levels. Of the six intercorrelations, three 
were below .50, and all but one were below 
.60. When the correlation coefficients were 
corrected for attenuation to find the rela- 
tionship that would exist between perfectly 
reliable measures of grammatical usage, 
punctuation and capitalization, and spell- 
ing, all but one of the coefficients were be- 
low .70, and all but two of them were below 
.60. These correlations are not higher than 
one would reasonably anticipate. A certain 
degree of positive correlation is to be ex- 
pected, for the types of achievement meas- 
ured by the three parts of Test A are un- 
doubtedly related to general verbal apti- 
tude, and thus they have a factor in com- 
mon. Notwithstanding this common factor, 
some of the pupils are relatively high in one 
of the three kinds of achievement and low 
in the other two, or vice versa. This is evi- 
dence that the separate scores provide use- 
ful information for diagnostic purposes. 

The fairly high reliability and the rather 
low intercorrelation of the parts of the Me- 
chanics of Expression test indicate that 
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separate part scores would be useful in diag- 
nosis, reteaching, and counseling. It is sug- 
gested that the Cooperative Test Service 
give serious consideration to the feasibility 
of providing Scaled Scores for the three parts 
of the Mechanics of Expression test. If it 
seems impracticable to issue Scaled Scores 
for these parts of the test, the many schools 
throughout the country which are using the 
Cooperative English Test would probably 
find it worth while to score the parts of the 
Mechanics of Expression test separately and 
to make up local norms for them. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU 
NEw York, NEw YorK 


CONSTRUCTING A SHORT- 
STORY INDEX 


Five youngsters from a_ second-term 
English class walked into the principal’s 
office. They carried a shoebox apiece. 
Backward glances reassured the commit- 
tee that teacher was escorting them right 
into the inner sanctum. 

While the principal and the school libra- 
rian looked on, the students arranged the 
boxes on a long table. Stepping forward, 
the committee spokesman delivered a tidy 
presentation speech. The shoeboxes, he ex- 
plained, contained more than twenty-five 
hundred neat and accurate index cards, 
properly alphabetized, and represented the 
outcome of a two-week project in his 
second-term English class. Any teacher or 
student, he continued, can now use this 
index to locate any short story in our libra- 
ry. Knowing either the title of the story 
or the name of the author, you can find 
immediately one or more anthologies owned 
by the school library and containing the 
desired story. 

The committee’s embarrassment and 
pride became acute when both the prin- 
cipal and the librarian thanked them in 
eloquent terms for a contribution of such 
value to innumerable school generations. 

This presentation scene was the culmina- 
tion of a project designed to correlate two 
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major activities in the term’s work: the 
study of the library and the study of the 
short story. In the construction of the 
short-story index (intended as a supple- 
ment to the card catalogue), the class be- 
came thoroughly familiar with many library 
facilities and devices. In addition, the class 
greatly extended its knowledge of the field 
of the short story, becoming acquainted 
with many diverse authors and types. Most 
important of all, the class enjoyed all those 
experiences that inevitably attach to any 
group working co-operatively on a common 
task regarded as socially worth while. The 
creation of a spirit of loyalty and service 
to each other and to the school was, in- 
deed, the most obvious outcome of the 
activity. 

The project grew out of a real school 
need. Our library did not possess Firkins’ 
admirable Index to Short Stories; nor would 
the Index wholly satisfy the needs peculiar 
to a small school library. Because any 
school library owns but a fraction of the 
anthologies referred to by Firkins, because 
our library owned many books not referred 
to by Firkins at all, and because Firkins 
is far from up to date (a revision is now under 
way), there was a definite need for some 
guide to our library’s respectable collection 
of short-story anthologies. The lack of such 
a guide was recognized by the writer when 
he began a search for that masterpiece of 
excitement and suspense, “The Most Dan- 
gerous Game,” to read to his class. He 
knew that it was in the library, but in which 
one of the hundred short-story anthologies 
he had, to his dismay, forgotten. 


The English class, too, was keenly dis- 
appointed. The students voted unanimous- 
ly to undertake the construction of a ‘“Co- 
lumbus Index to Short Stories.” The 
teacher pointed out the difficulties such a 
project would entail. It was, he thought, 
too great a task for second-termers. But 
they were confident—and eager to begin. 

A committee was appointed to wait upon 
the librarian and acquaint him with the 
intentions of the class. Having been in 
conference with the teacher a few weeks 
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before, the librarian was ready to co- 
operate immediately, generously, and in a 
highly practical fashion. He had already 
called in every anthology owned by the 
library, and he had acquired several thou- 
sand blank index cards. These he pre- 
sented to the committee, which trundled 
away its loot jubilantly. 

In class conference a simple working or- 
ganization was created. Five committees 
were formed, each with a chairman or 
checker, and to each committee were as- 
signed approximately twenty volumes. With 
seven members on a committee, each stu- 
dent was responsible for about three books. 
For each short story in his three antholo- 
gies the student prepared two index cards 
—title and author—following models pre- 
sented by an assistant librarian invited for 
that purpose. His work was checked for 
neatness, correctness, and completeness by 
the committee chairman and rechecked by 
the teacher. The students quickly recog- 
nized the importance of these standards 
and exercised scrupulous care not to bring 
shame upon the group through sloppiness 
or carelessness. The classroom atmosphere 
was characterized by the loftiest standards 
of meticulous scholarship. Never did philol- 
ogist pursue a “panting syllable through 
time and space” more zealously than these 
youngsters chased after a@’s and an’s in 
story titles. 

When the cards had been completed, the 
class faced an important problem: What 
system of alphabetizing should be used? 
Does “McCarthy” precede ““MacCarthy”? 
Which card comes first—‘‘Home Is the 
Sailor” or ““Homecoming’’? After some dis- 
cussion, made necessary by the teacher’s 
ignorance, the eminently sensible decision 
was made to invite the librarian once again. 
The class had decided that the best system 
of alphabetizing would be the system al- 
ready prevailing in our own school cata- 
logue, handbooks on alphabetizing not- 
withstanding. The teacher remembers that 
class period as a triumph of group thinking. 

The mechanics of alphabetizing more 
than twenty-five hundred cards likewise 
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grew out of class discussion. Twenty-six 
students, each representing a letter in the 
alphabet, were stationed at points against 
the four walls. The remaining students 
were dubbed “distributors” and with great 
gusto effected the first classification. Ten 
of the largest batches resulting from this 
first distribution were then divided in half. 
Thus, the cards whose first lines began with 
M were broken into two piles: MA-MI 
and MJ-MZ. With thirty-six separate 
batches, it was possible to provide each 
student with a pack of cards for final 
alphabetizing. Slower students were, of 
course, given the smaller packets, while 
superior students were active as checkers. 
Each pack was checked twice by different 
individuals. 

Both teacher and class found the routine 
of alphabetizing far removed from drudgery, 
although the task had been looming as such 
until we actually attacked it. In reality, it 
proved a pleasant departure from the rigid 
and confined patterns of the conventional 
classroom situation. Others who embark 
upon this project, however, may want to 
utilize the co-operation of the business 
training classes, which are usually eager to 
apply their newly learned skills to real and 
meaningful material. Our English class, after 
discussing the matter, decided that it pre- 
ferred to do the entire job itself. So ambi- 
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tious were the students that the teacher 
had to use all his persuasion and tact to 
steer them away from the idea of trans- 
cribing all the cards on typewriters. 

When the short-story index was com- 
pleted, presented to the principal, and in- 
stalled in a filing cabinet above the library’s 
card catalogue, the class relaxed and dis- 
cussed the project. Student expression made 
it evident that much beside the stated ob- 
jectives had been achieved. The youngsters 
had become very good friends. They had 
gained an insight into the degree of pa- 
tience, tact, and compromise necessary in 
working harmoniously with others. They 
had formed certain habits of precision and 
personal responsibility. They had partici- 
pated in the profoundest of democratizing 
experiences—group thinking and group de- 
ciding on matters of concern to that group. 
But the reader may list for himself all the 
valuable “incidental” outcomes of the 
project. 

There remains but one word to add. 
I have just received a note from the school 
librarian. It wonders whether I should not 
like to repeat the project, preparing, with 
the aid of this term’s class, an index to 
one-act plays. 

Murray A. GOLDBERG 


CHRISTOPHER Co_tumBus HiGcH SCHOOL 
New York CIty 
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such sentences as the following: 


amount is too much. 





To prove that punctuation has come into use to help the writer in expressing 
clear meanings and the reader in understanding them, ask students to punctuate 


The author said the reader was an ignoramus. 
A daughter telegraphed her father asking for a new fur coat. Answer: No 


IRENE HUNT 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 
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Current E nglish Forum 


Conducted by 





PORTER G. PERRIN, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, AND JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


Q. Is it true that in English we do not use 
an indirect object without having also a 
direct object? In “I told him about it” is 
him a direct or an indirect object? 


B. J. B. 


A. It would take a very confident gram- 
marian to answer these seemingly simple 
questions without any qualifications. To the 
first we could say that definitions of indirect 
object inmany current textbooksanswer “Yes, 
it is true”: “The indirect object comes 
before the direct object and shows to whom 
or for whom something is done”; “A term 
applied to a noun or pronoun that precedes 
the direct object.” Others, especially those 
who credit English with a dative case, 
would say “No,” as does Curme (Syntax, 
p. 96), instancing sentences like: “Robin 
Hood robbed the rich to give to the poor’’; 
“Wire, write me at once’’; “He has already 
told me’’; “No consideration was shown 
me.”’ Teachers may well be puzzled over 
what to tell their pupils. 

Let us look at a series of sentences: 


1. He told a story. 

2. He told me. (He told his mother, not his 
wife.) 

3. He told me a story. (He told his children a 
story.) 

4. He told a story to me. (He told a story to his 
children.) 

5. He told me about it. (He told his wife about 
his trip.) 


There is obviously a difference in the re- 
lation between the verb and object in sen- 
tence 1 and in sentence 2, a semantic or 
meaning difference. In languages with more 
case forms than English has, a story in 
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sentence 1 would be accusative and me in 2 
would be dative. We could argue that there 
was no assertive or syntactical difference 
and call both @ story and me simply objects, 
presumably in the accusative or objective 
case. 

But in sentence 3 we cannot blur the dis- 
tinction in this way, because the two rela- 
tions are found together. If we take the most 
common and sensible analysis and call a 
story the direct object and me the indirect 
object, isn’t it equally sensible, as well as 
consistent, to call the me of “He told me” 
also an indirect object? Consequently, this 
column (today at least) would answer your 
first question, ‘“‘No, in English we do have 
an indirect object without a direct.’”’ This 
view seems the simplest and most revealing 
to present to our pupils. 

Sentence 4 shows another way of saying 
the same thing. The /o-phrase has the same 
function as the single-word object of 3 
(whether or not you regard it as a “phrasal 
dative’’) and allows a different word order. 
The definition of indirect object should be 
broad enough to include this construction. 

The construction in sentence 5, your sec- 
ond question, is closely related to the one in 
3 and 4. The easiest way out would be to 
regard told about as the verb (a verb-adverb 
combination), so that i¢ would be the direct 
object and me the indirect. But about seems 
a genuine preposition here. We could ask 
“About what?” Curme (Syntax, p. 127) 
gives this construction the clumsy label 
“dative of the person and a prepositional 
phrase.” Why not, again being consistent 
and even logical, call me an indirect object 
and about it a direct object in the form of a 
prepositional phrase? The phrase does not 
fulfil any of the conventional adverbial func- 
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tions but rather that of object, ‘the person 
or thing affected or produced.” To answer 
your question directly, I would say the him 
of “I told him about it” was an indirect 
object. 


Q. What are the possessive forms, singu- 
lar and plural, of such expressions as the 
king of England and the aunt of my best 
friend? 

J. B. 


A. For the singular, the king of England’s 
(prerogatives); for the plural, the kings of 
England’s (prerogatives) might be possible, 
but (the prerogatives) of the kings of Eng- 
land would be more natural. Similarly the 
possessive sign could be added to the last 
word of your second phrase, but that would 
be pretty awkward. We would be more 
likely to say my best friend’s aunt’s (plural: 
aunts’) garden, or the garden of my best 
friend’s aunt. The New Yorker once reported 
an extreme colloquial example of this pos- 
sessive quirk of English: “The boy who 
washes the windows?” ‘‘No, the boy who 
washes the windows’ brother.” 


Q. What pronunciation of alumni and 
alumnae is most acceptable? 
B. J. 


A. The anglicized pronunciations are 
best: alumni, a lum’ ni; alumnae, a lum’ né. 
The first syllable would often be cut to the 
slurred vowel (a). 
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Q. Which of the following sentences 
should be written: “We are inclosing Poli- 
cies Nos. 1316 and 1317” or “We are in- 
closing Policies No. 1316 and 1317”? 


D. W. 


A. Since choice between the forms does- 
n’t affect the meaning, I would use the one 
that seems the more natural. Most people 
would say “We are inclosing policies number 
1316 and 1317,” and consequently should 
probably write the singular, using the ab- 


breviation. 
P. G. P. 


Q. Many history textbooks use the term 
“Revolutionary War” instead of “War of 
the Revolution.” Should it not be permis- 
sible therefore to say ‘Musical Director” 
instead of “Director of Music” or ‘Music 
Director’? 

With “Revolutionary War” we do not 
mean that the war in itself was revolution- 
ary, nor would we insist that “Musical 
Director” states primarily that the director 
is musical. The adjectives in both cases 
merely signify a relation to, a connection 
with or pertaining to, a certain activity. 


R. A. F. 


A. You are quite right. In addition, such 
a title distinguishes him from all other 
directors in an organization. 


j.C.B. 
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FOR THOSE READERS WHO ARE 
interested in the theater, the October Theatre 
Arts Monthly carries an interesting bio- 
graphical essay of Paul Robeson by John 
K. Hutchens, and the summer Sewanee 
Review an important summary article, 
“Expressionism—Twenty Years After,” by 
A. R. Fulton. This last is, in effect, a brief 
and telling history of the contributions of 
expressionism to the American drama, 
making possible and leading up to, for ex- 
ample, sucha play as The Skin of Our Teeth. 
Fulton concludes that “it did not produce 
a great play. But in freeing the drama from 
stultifying convention, in widening old ave- 
nues of expression and in opening new ones, 
expressionism encouraged playwrights to 
experiment. It has been a stimulating force 
in modern drama.” 


ANYONE WITH IRISH INTERESTS 
will be delighted to know that new writers 
and a new literature are arising in Belfast. 
In the May issue of the Cornhill Magazine 
Tom Harrisson describes them in his 
“Ulster Outlook,” saying in conclusion: 
“Ulster is a community on the move with 
new hopes and resolutions, and with a 
rapidly increasing self criticism and native 
culture. Many individuals are working with 
a new interest and integrity. The atmos- 
sphere is optimistic. Nothing like so de- 
pressed and apathetic as in England or 
Eire.” What it is like in Eire, and particu- 
larly in Dublin, at the present moment, is 
described in the same number of the Corn- 
hill, and delightfully illustrated, by Os- 
bert Lancaster in his “Seventh City of 
Christendom.” There, however, according 
to Lancaster, the old writers still dream 
of the past, and the new ones look to the 
future, and neither are doing much writing. 


THE SEPTEMBER SOVIET RUSSIA 
Today contains “‘A Chekhov Anniversary” 


Summary and Report 
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by Isidor Schneider, describing recent me- 
morials held throughout the Soviet Union 
commemorating the fortieth anniversary of 
the death of Anton Chekhov. The high 
points of the tribute occurred in the towns 
where Chekhov had spent parts of his 
short life. Busts were unveiled, museums 
dedicated, and in Moscow the Art Theatre 
opened a cycle of Chekhov dramas with a 
new production of the Sea Gull, and the 
Moscow Philharmonic Society gave a se- 
ries of memorial concerts. 


IN NEW YORK, ABOUT THE SAME 
time, the Chinese community and the 
China Institute in America celebrated the 
2,495th birthday of the man they believe 
was the first exponent of democracy—Con- 
fucius. The September News of United 
China Relief reports the doings which in- 
cluded the dedication of “China House,” 
a four-story Georgian structure in New 
York City, which is to become the cultural 
home for Chinese students in the United 
States, now numbered as about seventeen 
hundred. 

Our educational relationships with Mexi- 
co were also marked this fall by the visit 
to Mexico in September by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States commissioner of 
education, and Dr. John C. Patterson, chief, 
Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, U.S. Office of Education. Educa- 
tion for Victory, October 3, reports that 
“the purpose of the visit was to enable the 
Minister and the Commissioner and their 
associates to exchange views with respect 
to reciprocal educational relationships be- 
tween the two countries. To this end some 
definite plans were developed, one of the 
most important of which was the recom- 
mendation to their respective governments 
that a continuing Mexican-American Joint 
Commission on Educational Exchange, to 
consist of three persons from each country, 
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be established. It is the plan that the Joint 
Commission shall meet twice each year to 
develop policies and programs in the field 
of education that shall be mutually helpful 
to the two countries.” 


A SIMILAR RELATIONSHIP IS BE- 
ing developed with our neighbor to the 
north. The American Council on Educa- 
tion has announced that, acting in con- 
junction with the Canada and Newfound- 
land Education Association, the Canadian 
Teacher’s Federation and the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities, there has 
been established a joint Canada—United 
States Committee on Education. This 
committee “seeks to provide consulta- 
tion among educational leaders and associa- 
tions of the two countries and to aid in de- 
veloping educational programs for strength- 
ening the respect and understanding 
which citizens of each country now have 
for one another.” This committee, unlike 
the first, however, is nongovernmental. Its 
first meeting was held in September at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, at which time a 
statement was adopted, which is soon to 
be issued in pamphlet form. A proposal 
was also unanimously indorsed for the 
establishing of a United States—United 
Kingdom Committee on Education. 


AN AUTHOR WHOSE FIRST PUB- 
lished work appeared in the January, 1923, 
issue of Poetry was Ernest Hemingway, who 
is the subject of an article by Malcolm Cow- 
ley in the September 23 issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. In a poll conducted 
recently by the Review among its contribu- 
tors as to whom they considered the leading 
American novelist of the last twenty years, 
Hemingway as a novelist received twice as 
many votes as the second contender, Ellen 
Glasgow. The editors felt it significant that 
no one of his novels was selected as being 
the leading American novel, remarking that 
“it reflects an important distinction be- 
tween a single great book and the cumula- 
tive work of a writer.” Cowley feels that the 
cumulative strength of Hemingway as a 
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novelist is because of the “lasting vitality” 
and “wealth of connections between one 
book and another.” “His four novels,” he 
writes, “might be considered as the four 
acts of a single drama dealing with the con- 
flict between individuals and the chaotic 
society existing between two wars; each act 
in turn advances the plot, besides casting 
a new light on the situation treated in the 
preceding novel. Moreover, it can be dis- 
cerned, his short stories and even his two 
non-fiction books contribute to the same 
emotional pattern.” The major portion of 
the article consists of ten prefaces written 
by Cowley to precede the selections re- 
printed in the “Viking Portable Heming- 
way” which explain this pattern. 


TWO NOVELISTS WRITE OF THEIR 
own problems in the October Writer. Betty 
Smith, author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
explains herself in “Road to the Best Seller” 
as an individualist who writes because she 
likes to write and has never done any of the 
things currently supposed to be helpful in 
producing a best-seller. 

Hervey Allen, in an essay reprinted from 
the Atlantic Monthly explains the relation- 
ships between “History and the Novel.” 
History and the historical novel are alike 
in containing two kinds of truth, the factual 
and the philosophical. The historian, how- 
ever, is morally bound not to depart from 
factual truth while the novelist is under ob- 
ligation to alter facts, providing the psy- 
chological truth demands it. This is because 
“the novelist appeals to the imagination 
and emotions in full play; the historian... . 
coolly informs the intellect about the past.”’ 
The author of Anthony Adverse has discov- 
ered that the two worst difficulties in writ- 
ing a historical novel are “the shaping of 
the whole story into a design that is part 
of a grand pattern of historical events 
pregnant with important meaning.” The 
second is to fit the source material into it. 
The various methods which Allen took to 
surmount these difficulties in writing The 
Disinherited conclude a very interesting 
self-portrait of an author at work. 
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THE OCTOBER CLEARING HOUSE 
is a twenty-fifth anniversary issue, ‘‘a sec- 
ondary-education anthology containing 18 
selected articles,” and is well worth procur- 
ing. The articles reprinted were chosen by 
readers and the editorial staff from among 
the thousand articles which the magazine 
has printed during the last eight years. The 
anthology “‘is presented in the interest of a 
look ahead. Its features deal with many of 
the big, continuing problems and poten- 
tialities of secondary education.” Each one 
of the selections—you may remember some, 
for example: “Who Is Virgil T. Fry?”; 
“Reading Disabilities among Teachers and 
Administrators”; “The Case of Edward 
Finchley”—caused considerable comment 
when originally published. The cumulative 
force of the complete anthology is signifi- 
cantly arresting. 


“OUR HIGH SCHOOLS MISS TOO 
Many Youth” by E. C. Kelley, appears in 
the School Review. Kelley is concerned be- 
cause some 40 per cent of all young people 
of high-school age do not attend any school, 
and ‘‘a school system which leaves 40 per 
cent of its populace outside its program is 
leaving out too many for the good of de- 
mocracy.”’ The cause, he thinks, is the ap- 
proach of the secondary school which has 
been ‘‘to establish a curriculum which some- 
one thought good and to permit those who 
could not use this curriculum to leave 
school.” He recommends that the secondary 
school be reorganized to serve an entire age 
group, so that it can take all comers within 
that age group. To accomplish this, a much 
broader program, to include activities that 
have never been seen in any high school 
before, would have to be set up; we should 
have to build new schools; the length of 
time needed for education would have to 
be reconsidered; we should have to have 
more and better guidance; and the school 
would have to concern itself with the place- 
ment of its students. “The time is ripe,” 
Kelley concludes, “for the secondary school 
to move into the broad area of education 
for all youth. To fail to plan now is to at- 





tempt to solve the problem after it is upon 
us. Next year may be too late.” 


LANGUAGE CLASSES IN THE ARMY 
Specialized Training Program were sur- 
veyed by a committee of seven reporting 
to the Commission on Trends in Education 
of the M.L.A. The result is a statement by 
the commission expressing satisfaction in 
the results of the A.S.T.P. foreign-language 
work. ‘Many persons have been led to be- 
lieve that these striking results were at- 
tained through thediscovery of amagical new 
method ....on the contrary, they were the 
fruits of the application of well tried prac- 
ee The impressive results of the 
Army program were due to....a liberal 
allowance of time and to the opportunity 
of students to practice the language in the 
intimacy of a small group. Thousands of 
foreign-language teachers in this country 
would hail with satisfaction the opportunity 
to continue work in the postwar years under 
conditions as favorable as those the A.S.T.P. 
provided. .... It is our earnest hope that 
the administrative officers of our institu- 
tions will now provide for the extension and 
intensification of the foreign-language pro- 
gram.” The survey itself is published by the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
100 Washington Square, New York 3, at 
twenty-five cents. 

English is learned in seven weeks by 
recruits of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
in the Manning Depot at Toronto. The 
direct method is used. 


THE SCHOOL SERVICE SECTION OF 
the Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation has available loan packets of useful 
and timely publications on “Inter-Ameri- 
can Friendship and Understanding.” It 
also offers service to Pan-American clubs. 
The Library Service Division of the Office 
of Education has assembled a number of 
traveling exhibits and portfolios of photo- 
graphs, each accompanied by a teacher’s 
manual. 





GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS 


In their book, Reading and the Educative 
Process, Witty and Kopel have pointed out 
that the person who develops a remedial 
reading program has the obligation to pro- 
vide an orderly, systematic series of reading 
experiences in accord with the individual 
pupil’s ability, and the further obligation to 
develop these experiences so that they will 
extend and intensify his interests. Such a 
program implies finding subject matter 
which is worthy of being read and appropri- 
ate in meeting individual and group needs. 
A satisfactory reading list to implement 
this program has not been, up to now, easily 
accessible. While the high-school teacher 
has had within reach many excellent studies 
on the reading interests of retarded pupils, 
for the most part she has compiled her own 
reading lists, a sound practice that she 
should surely continue. She will find, how- 
ever, in the recent compilation, Gateways to 
Readable Books,' an excellent source to turn 
to. The books listed will interest both junior 
and senior high-school students. 


The compilers have selected over seven- 
hundred titles according to a painstaking 
method, and they have classified them un- 
der thirty-four areas of pupils’ interests, 
ranging from adventure through flying, 
hobbies, and family life to lists of reading 
texts, magazines and newspapers, and 
pamphlets—all of which have interested 
retarded readers and the content of which, 
for the most part, meets the requirement 
that it be worth reading. A grade level of 
difficulty is given each title, excellent an- 
notations are provided, and the most popu- 
lar books have been starred. The lists can 
be used easily by both pupils and teacher. 


*R. S. Strang, A. Checkovitz, C. Gilbert, M. 
Scoggin, Gateways to Readable Books. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. Pp. 104. 
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The compilers have presented in the ad- 
mirable, but brief, Introduction a statement 
on what makes a book easy to read for 
adolescents and at the same time interesting 
to them. It also contains some excellent 
suggestions on how to find the pupil’s spe- 
cific area of interest and how to use this 
interest in extending his reading experi- 
ence. 

The majority of the books are on the 
fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade levels of 
difficulty, but there is a sprinkling of third, 
fourth, eighth, and ninth. The authors listed 
range from the popular writers of juveniles 
and picture-books to William Saroyan, 
Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall, 
Jimmy Collins, and Lowell Thomas. Many 
of the latter are starred, indicating that the 
reading interests of the retarded are, after 
all, not materially different from those of the 
normal reader. 

MERRILL P. PAINE 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


The basic philosophy of the Enjoying 
English’ series of grammar and composition 
books is familiar to any teacher versed in 
An Experience Curriculum in English—and 
what progressive teacher is not? Nor is this 
philosophy superimposed in deference to 
the enthusiasm of teachers for the “‘Experi- 
ence Curriculum.” The authors tell of ten 
years’ co-operative planning on this basis 
preceding the publication in 1939 of the 
high-school series and of the continuation 
of this philosophy for the three volumes 
under consideration here: the books for 
Grades VII and VIII (published in June, 


* Don M. Wolfe and Mrs. Lela Tyre Hamilton, 
with editorial co-operation of Dr. Ellen M. Geyer, 
Enjoying English: Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Years. 
Newsom & Co. 
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1943) and the revised ninth-grade book 
(June, 1944). 

The series is so well planned and executed 
that it is no surprise to learn of the authors’ 
rich experience and scholarship. Dr. Geyer 
and Dr. Wolfe, professors in the University 
of Pittsburgh and New York University 
respectively, have wide experience outside 
the college field—Dr. Geyer in the Iowa 
schools and in the University of Chicago 
High School, Dr. Wolfe in high schools in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Hamilton’s whole experience centers in the 
junior and senior high school. The present 
series was conceived by Dr. Wolfe and 
Professor Geyer when Dr. Wolfe was head 
of the English department in suburban Bel- 
levue High School and was taking his gradu- 
ate work at the University of Pittsburgh, 
with Dr. Geyer as his adviser. Small wonder, 
then, that there is a confident quality about 
the series which could only be the result of 
actual classroom testing. 

The series provides an orderly, well- 
balanced program in junior high school 
English, comprising the standard material 
required by most junior high school courses 
and written in a style adapted to the read- 
ing ability and emotional experience of the 
prospective readers. Obviously, the authors 
understand and like junior high school boys 
and girls, recognizing distinct differences 
among seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
pupils. 

These volumes are sturdily and attrac- 
tively bound and are of a comfortable size 
to carry and hold. The pages are printed in 
eye-inviting patterns, with clever illustra- 
tions and charts. The cartoons are pointed 
as well as amusing and help fix ideas in the 
minds of the readers. 

The style of the books is lively, vigorous, 
and conversational. The authors say worth- 
while things without growing condescending 
moralizing, or saccharine. They know that 
junior high pupils are intensely interested 
in themselves but self-conscious about their 
reactions. Vocabulary and materials are 
chosen accordingly, and themes provide a 
simple program for further self-discovery. 


BOOKS 
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Its thorough oral and written theme 
course is perhaps the most distinctive fea- 
ture of this series. Subjects and their de- 
velopment have been tested and retested in 
the classroom. As a result, such composition 
problems as topic sentences, outlines, and 
preparedness for oral or written expression 
are presented so deftly as to preclude bun- 
gling, even by an inexperienced teacher. A 
great deal of inventiveness, care, trial-and- 
error, and just plain good teaching has gone 
into the program. Use of student themes as 
models is effective because of wise selection. 

Tied in with the theme work is an inter- 
esting speech unit—the chief revision in the 
book for the ninth year—and an annotated 
book list encourages home reading and li- 
brary browsing. Omission in the ninth-year 
book of actual library instruction is under- 
standable in the light of the excellent eighth- 
year presentation. However, senior high 
schools using only the ninth-year volume 
would need to fill in this gap for any enter- 
ing students who have not received library 
instruction earlier. 

Vocabulary study is an integral part of 
the books—one could always wish for more 
of it—and such activities as self-analysis on 
grooming, voice, and social usages for letter- 
writing, telephoning, and introductions 
appeal to the pupils’ wish to find out what 
to wear and how to act. Incidentally, it 
seems almost quibbling to mention it, but 
this reviewer was disturbed to find listed as 
correct form for introductions in Books 
VII and VIII the Emily Post-tabooed ex- 
pression, ‘“Meet Miss So-and-So.”’ Other- 
wise, social usage seems impeccably pre- 
sented. 

Mechanics are taught functionally and 
with a well-timed increase in difficulty. The 
amusing cartoons, graphic self-appraisal 
charts, and lifelike photographs—all of them 
concerned with the interests of the junior 
high school group—are of special value in 
making grammar and punctuation concrete 
and entertaining. Diagraming is taught as a 
tool for understanding. Spelling and parts of 
speech are handled especially well, and sen- 
tence errors and grammatical correctness 





5 
are assigned emphasis which should make 
mastery possible. 

Finally, the books are so wittily written, 
so cleverly illustrated, and so wisely moti- 
vated that they are sure to be read, enjoyed, 
and translated into action by their junior 
high school users. As for the best judges of 
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all, the junior high school teachers, my guess 
is that they are going to like the books as 
much as I do. 

JEAN CRAVENS 


SUPERVISOR, JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HicH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


lh Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The World of Washington Irving. By VAN Wyck 

Brooks. Dutton. $3.75. 

In time sequence this volume precedes The Flow- 
ering of New England and New England Indian Sum- 
mer. The survey opens with a quotation from Parson 
Weems and a description of Philadelphia (1800), 
then the nation’s art and intellectual center. After 
discussing the cultural life of New York, New Eng- 
land, the South, and the West, Mr. Brooks uses as 
a background for the great literary figures and lesser 
folk of the day the vigor and color of western expan- 
sion. Political and social history are used to inter- 
pret writings of leading authors. October Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection. 


New Directions 8: An Annual Exhibition Gallery of 
Divergent Literary Trends. New Directions. 
$3.50. 

This anthology, which includes both beginning 
writers and others who are experimenting with new 
forms, presents fresh trends in present-day writing. 
This volume presents North American and Latin- 
American sections, with several significant contribu- 
tions from various other nations. Notes on contribu- 
tors are included. From editor’s notes: ‘‘Our effort 
here has been, and will always be, to foster and cher- 
ish the principles of experimentation, of variation 
from the norm, and original if sincere, self expres- 
sion.” 


Leave Her to Heaven. By BEN AMES WILLIAMS. 

Houghton. $2.75. 

“Leave her to heaven/And to those thorns that 
in her bosom lodge, /To prick and sting her.” 
—HAMLET. 

To the seven deadly sins Williams adds jeal- 
ousy—that devouring jealousy that seeks exclusive 
possession. Ellen Brent was such a possessive wom- 
an, but the man she married was her opposite. In 
telling the story of Ellen, Williams has used (but 
used well) all the tricks of a thriller, including a 
vivid court scene. A psychological study. 


Earth and High Heaven. By GWETHALYN GRAHAM. 

Lippincott. $2.50. 

A drama of human relationships. Erica Drake, 
newspaperwoman, a daughter of the Montreal 
Drakes, and Marc Reiser, a young Jewish lawyer, 
fell in love at sight. Both families objected and 
warned the lovers of troubles ahead; the lovers 
studied, worried, discussed their situation and their 
possible tragic future: hostile families, uncongenial 
backgrounds, intolerance, children, social standing. 
The reader will enjoy seeing the tale unfold. The 
sequel will be more difficult to write—looking back- 
ward after twenty-five years: right or wrong. 


Author’s Choice. By MACKINLAY KANTOR. Coward- 
McCann. $3.50. 
The author tells why the stories in this volume 
are his favorites; discusses writing—editors and 
prices. 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home. By D1Ixon 
WEcTER. Houghton. $3.00. 
A chronicle of what happened when the boys 
came home from the Revolution, the Civil War, and 
World War I. A “Life in America” prize book. 


Citizen Toussaint. By RALPH KorRNGOLD. Little, 

Brown. $3.00. 

A biography of the Negro slave who became the 
liberator of Haiti. Despite his admiration and his 
enthusiasm for this early nineteenth-century revolu- 
tionist, the author describes his cruel side. 


People on Our Side. By EpGar Snow. Random 

House. $3.50. 

The author of Red Star over China writes of Rus- 
sia, China, and India: their part in this war and 
their social and economic problems. There are short- 
er discussions of Africa, Burma, Iran, and Iraq. 
November Book-of-the-Month Club choice. 


The French Impressionists and Their Contemporaries. 
Text by Epwarp ALDEN JEWELL and AIMEE 
CRANE. Random House. $5.95. 
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A collection of the greatest paintings by Van 
Gogh, Manet, Renoir, Cezanne, Picasso, Corot, and 
others. Fifty-two plates in color and one thousand 
in black and white. 


The Middle Kingdom: Poems 1929-1044. By Curis- 
TOPHER Mor Evy. Harcourt. $2.00. 
Poems never before in book form: more ‘‘Trans- 
lations from the Chinese” and two-score short po- 
ems in the whimsical Morley manner. 


Anything a Horse Can Do: The Story of the Helicop- 
ter. By COLONEL H. F. Grecory. Reynal. $3.00. 
An expert on the helicopter, Colonel Gregory 

writes in a clear, informal manner of its history, fu- 

ture, and possibilities. Illustrated. 


China: Country of Contrasts. By Mary A. NoursE 
and Detra Goetz. Harcourt. $2.50. 
Fascinating glimpses of a varied and picturesque 
country. Informal and friendly. Illustrated. 


Combat Correspondent. By LIEUTENANT Jr Lucas. 
Reynal. $2.50. 
“The first book to come from the Marines’ spe- 
cial corps of fighting writers who report on the bat- 
tles they fight in’’ (cover). 


Shakespeare. Viking Portable Library. $2.50. 

In this edition suited to soldiers’ kits: Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Caesar, Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, As You Like It, The Tempest, and 
passages from other plays; all the songs from the 
plays, all the sonnets, and an index to a thousand 
quotations. 


Hemingway. Viking Portable Library. $2.00. 

A comprehensive selection including The Sun 
Also Rises, In Our Time, Hemingway’s own choice 
of his short stories, the final chapter from Death in 
the Afternoon, and long passages from each of his 
other novels. 


World’s Beginning. By ROBERT ArpDREY. Duell, 

Sloan. $2.50. 

Time: Twenty years hence, after the end of 
World War II, which was followed by race riots. 
‘Something was gone. Something that rested on 
terror and injustice and insanity and frustration. 
.... We were growing up, we human beings. .... 
There are things of beauty in the world of a child 
which cannot be carried on into man’s estate.... 
worlds lost and worlds beginning.” In business total 
employee participation had come. A provocative 
and readable novel. 


R: Prescription for Permanent Peace. By WILLIAM 
S. SapLER, M.D., F.A.P.A. Wilcox & Follett. 
$2.00. 

A well-known psychiatrist traces responsibility 
for the war to the national paranoia which has 
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dominated the peoples of Germany and Japan for 
the last hundred years. The doctor offers a prescrip- 
tion for a permanent cure and outlines policies for 
the future world leadership. 


The Road to Serfdom. By Frrepricu HAvEK. Fore- 
word by JoHN CHAMBERLAIN. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.75. 

The author has spent about half of his life in 
Austria, in close touch with Germany. He asks: 
“Are the democracies unknowingly traveling the 
totalitarian road? It is necessary now to state the 
unpalatable truth that it is Germany whose fate we 
are in some danger of repeating. The danger is not 
imminent, it is true, and conditions in England and 
the United States are still so remote from those wit- 
nessed in recent years in Germany as to makc it dif- 
ficult to believe that we are moving in the same di- 
rection..... Only if we recognize the danger in 
time, can we hope to avert it.’ 


Land of the Free. By H. C. Hocxett and A. M. 

SCHLESINGER. Macmillan. $5.50. 

A short comprehensive history of the United 
States through centuries of development. “Through- 
out, the authors have tried to take their soundings 
in the deeper currents of American political and so- 
cial development and to show the strength, direc- 
tion and significance of the flow.’’ They have sought 
to make this an interpretative history, placing spe- 
cial emphasis upon men, events, and conditions 
which have developed the American way of life— 
the ideals and spirit of our people. Homer C. Hock- 
ett, professor of history, Ohio State University, and 
Arthur M. Schlesinger are authors of Political and 
Social Growth of the American People. 


Mainstays of Maine. By Ropert P. TriIstRAM 

Corrin. Macmillan. 

The mainstays of Maine, we judge, are food— 
and men who enjoy it and women who prepare it, 
children who eat it and grow up to be poets, phi- 
losophers, or good plain workers. Coffin says: “I 
think I am writing about the old virtues we think 
of as part of our culture: resourcefulness, ingenuity, 
boldness and imagination.” Good, strong words. If 
you want to know how to cook baked beans, fa- 
ther’s dumplings, eels, etc., this is your book. 


Immortal Wife. By IrnvinG Stone. Doubleday. $3.00. 

Jessie Benton, daughter of Missouri’s fiery sena- 
tor, early determined to marry a man whose career 
she might share (or shape). The famous explorer and 
western pathfinder, John C. Frémont, proved to be 
the man. As a history of western expansion, the 
acquisition of California, and early Civil War days, 
this thrilling biographical novel is excellent reading, 
although the author has a boundless admiration for 
the dominating Jessie which the reader may not 
share. 
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Royal Street: A .Novel of Old New Orleans. By 
ADOLPHE Roserts. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 
A romantic and dramatic presentation of color- 
ful New Orleans in 1840. 


Six Novels of the Supernatural. Edited by Epwarp 
WAGENKNECHT. Viking. $2.50. 
A choice collection, guaranteed to hold the read- 
er’s attention. Portrait of Jennie by Robert Nathan 
is an example. 


Some of My Best Friends Are Soldiers. By MARGARET 
Hatsey. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 
A series of letters from a sister to her brother in 
an Army camp. Racial prejudice as encountered in a 
canteen, her love affairs, and home life are presented 
in snappy, “cute”’ prose. 


By Valour and Arms. By JAMES STREET. Dial. $2.75. 
A s500-page novel of Civil War days, by the au- 
thor of Oh Promised Land and Tap Roots. 


O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1044. 
Edited by HERSCHEL BRICKELL. 
Twenty-sixth annual volume of this anthology. 


The Glittering Hill. By CLypE F. Murpuy. Dutton. 
$3.00. 

Winner of the first Lewis and Clark Northwest 
Contest. A colorful picture of Butte, Montana, in the 
early nineties. Irish pathos and comedy, beauties 
and barrooms beloved of miners, fortunes won and 
lost, a tomcat in a discarded mine shaft—all have a 
part in this vivid story of a mining city of the old 
days. Swift, flamboyant, exciting. 


Mother Wore Tights. By Mir1aAM Younc. Whittlesey 
House. $2.50. 
An appealing backstage story, written by a 
daughter of two oldtime vaudeville troupers of the 
gaslight era. 


Album of Destiny. By JEssE STUART. Dutton. $3.00. 

A collection of poems, many of them narrative, 
by the man who wrote Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow 
and Taps for Private Tussie. 


Bride in the Solomons. By OsA JOHNSON. Houghton. 
$3.50. 

In her own interesting way, Mrs. Johnson writes 
of the trip she made with her explorer-husband 
through the Solomons for pictures of cannibals en- 
gaged in the gruesome pleasure of consuming human 
flesh. Lavishly illustrated with sixty photographs. 


Ever New England. By SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Introduction by Donatp Morrat. Hastings. 
$3.50. 

The New England scene pictorially presented. 

Three hundred pages, 282 of them full-page plates. 

Very attractive. 


Doctor Ellison’s Decision. By ELIZABETH SEIFERT. 
Dodd. $2.50. 
Dr. Ellison had an enemy—a former wife—and a 
lovely daughter. An absorbing doctor story. 


The Advertising Smoke Screen. By BLAKE CLARK. 

Harper. $2.75. 

The author uncovers deceit rackets and tricks of 
advertising—two on cigarette and dentifrice have 
already been published—and suggests methods of 
reform. Important. 


Tailor’s Progress: The Story of a Famous Union and 
the Men Who Made It. By BENJAMIN STOLBERG. 
Doubleday. $2.75. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union has had fifty years of struggle and triumph. 
The story is largely concerned with two generations 
of immigrants who made garments in slums and 
sweatshops under terrible conditions. Their union 
has given some measure of economic security to 
300,000 workers. Very interesting. 


The Way Our People Lived: An Intimate American 
History. By W. E. Woopwarp. Dutton. $3.95 
The everyday life of the common man, from the 

Boston of three hundred years ago to the New York 

of 1908, is described by the author of New American 

History and Meet General Grant. Bibliography and 

a pictorial supplement are appended. 


The Gobi Desert. By M1LpRED CABLE and FRANCES- 

CA FRENCH. Macmillan. $3.50. 

A travel book of intense and immediate interest. 
The authors write freely and earnestly of deserts 
and their cities, of a living Buddha, of ancient 
priests and missionaries—in fact, of everything per- 
taining to the desert. An unusual book of great 
charm. Two maps; forty-eight photographs. 


Spring Harvest. Edited by Hupson Stropve. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

From the young writers at the University of 
Alabama, Professor Strode has chosen this signifi- 
cant group of stories, representative of a growing 
importance of southern literature. 


Ideas in America. By HOWARD MuMFOoRD JONES. 

Harvard University Press. $3.00. 

The author discusses (1) the need for literary 
history as an instrument for cultural analysis, (2) 
the history of ideas in America, and (3) the respon- 
sibilities of contemporary American literature. In 
the Preface he says: ‘“‘I suppose the central doctrine 
in these papers is that a mature interpretation of 
our own intellectual and cultural history ought to 
be one of the important concerns of American 
scholarship. ... . I have no more enthusiasm for the 
movement towards required American history than 
I have for the attitude which regards American 
literature as unworthy the highest scholarship. 
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Great Stories from Great Lives. Edited by HERBERT V. 
PROcHNOW. Harper. $3.50. 


A gallery of portraits from famous biographies, 
largely selected by the authors of the biographies. 
Some are short sketches, some describe historical 
events; some are humorous, others serious. The 
editor, a Chicago banker, quotes Carlyle, ‘History 
is the essence of innumerable biographies.’ Of par- 
ticular interest is the choice of men and women who 
have met life courageously, have faced tragedy and 
triumph with integrity, and of others who have 
failed. An excellent book for random reading and 
an encouraging book. 


Traveler from Tokyo. By JoHN Morris. Sheridan 

House. $2.75. 

The author, an Englishman, had been invited to 
Japan by the government to act as teacher and tech- 
nical adviser to the Foreign Office. After Pearl Har- 
bor he was permitted to stay in Tokyo and not un- 
der arrest. Thus he was able to study conditions in 
the Japanese capital. He writes with restraint and 
a sense of the important. 


Trumpet Voluntary. By G. B. STERN. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

G. B. Stern in a very personal manner is a collec- 
tor of beautiful and interesting possessions—both 
things and experiences. One of these things is a little 
eighteenth-century china monkey, trumpeting (to 
her) a celebration of the joy of living, the theme of 
this book. Ranging from the gay and humorous to 
the deeply serious, these fragments proclaim her 
triumphant success in living an abundant life. 


Call It North Country. By JoHN BARTLOW MARTIN. 

Knopf. $3.50. 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan: Indian coun- 
try, explored by French voyageurs and fur-trappers, 
by the Jesuit missionaries; later copper, iron, and 
lumber country; at last a boon to hunters and vaca- 
tioners. The author does justice to each era. 


A Walk in the Sun. By Harry Brown. Knopf. $2.00. 


A little book about American boys who carry on 
in this war. A platoon of them land in the dark near 
Messina. Death lurks everywhere, many are killed, 
but the survivors carry on. 


Down to Earth: Mapping for Everybody. By Davin 
GREENHOOD. Illustrations by RALPH GRAETER. 
Holiday House. Pp. 262. $4.00. 


Clear and full—sometimes tiresomely full—ex- 
planations of all the principles of map-making and 
map-reading from the meaning of simple “‘co-ordi- 
nates” to the various flat “projections” of the 
earth’s spherical surface. Adult in language and in 
much of the content. Nothing about the “great circle 
routes” of our air age. 
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A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. By Betry Smita. 
Blakeston Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 5. 
$1.49. 


The Sun Is My Undoing. By MARGUERITE STEEN. 
Blakeston Co. $1.98. 


% Postmaster. By Corporat Tuomas R. St. 
GEoRGE. Garden City. $1.00. 


A Lantern in Her Hand. By Bess STREETER AL- 
DRICH. Edited by Nona Rosrnson. Appleton- 
Century. Pp. 319. 

Mrs. Aldrich’s novel, whose heroine as a pioneer 
child went to Iowa in 1854 and died at eighty in 
Nebraska, is here lovingly edited by the head of the 
English department of a Nebraska high school. The 
story has vitality but is not too complicated for sec- 
ondary-school enjoyment. In her Introduction Miss 
Robinson writes understandingly of Mrs. Aldrich as 
a novelist and of Lantern in her Hand as Mrs. 
Aldrich’s memorial to the pioneer woman. An ap- 
pendix includes helpful notes on the text, sugges- 
tions for study, and a bibliography. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Shakespeare and the Actors: The Stage Business in 
His Plays (1660-1905). By ARTHUR COLBY 
SPRAGUE. Harvard University Press. $5.00. 

The fact that in two quite unrelated productions 
Bottom, on awakening from his dream, found hay 
in his pouch set the author off on a study of the “‘old 
business” in Shakespeare’s plays. The result is this 
book with a history of the production, or stage 
business, of many plays, a discriminating introduc- 
tion, and choice illustrations. 


The Source Theme: A Manual for Gathering Library 
Material, Organizing and Preparing the Manu- 
script. By LucyLeE Hook and MAry VIRGINIA 
GaAVER. College Book Store, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N.J. Pp. 43. 30 cents. 

A manual worked out by an English teaciser and 

a librarian describing a desirable step-by-step pro 

cedure for the correlated fields of library usage and 

writing technique. 


Education for All American Youth. Washington, 
D.C.: Educational Policies Commission (1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W.). 

The members of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission whose work this volume is, were appointed 
by the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
They firmly believe that “the extension, adaptation, 
and improvement of secondary education is essen- 
tial both to the security of our American institu- 
tions and to the economic well-being of our people.” 
They also believe that such a development should 
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be brought within the framework of the local and 
state educational systems. The Commission here 
describes three programs of education which they 
do not conceive of as blueprints but as samples to 
stimulate planning and action. These programs are 
all written from the point of view of an observer who 
reports the conditions which exist five years after the 
cessation of hostilities. The first two programs de- 
scribe schools for youth in two selected communi- 
ties in the state of Colombia—Farmville, a rural 
area with a country village as its center, and Ameri- 
can City, a city of 150,000, which is the industrial 
and commercial center of a larger region. A third 
program describes how the state of Colombia as a 
whole endeavors to assure opportunity for adequate 
education for all its young people. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Philadelphia, September, 1944. 
Paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 

This volume is devoted to the subject of “‘Inter- 
national Frontiers in Education.” It contains eight- 
een thought-provoking articles under the general 
categories of “Between Two Wars,” “Lessons from 
World War Two,” “Governmental Policies and 
Programs,” “Private Agencies,” and ‘Education 
for Peace.’”? Some samplings of these are “Intellec- 
tual Cooperation” by Gilbert Murray, ‘Realism in 
Educational Reconstruction” by Walter Kotschnig, 
“Inter-American Educational Relations” by Ken- 
neth Holland, and “Education for World Citizen- 
ship” by I. James Quillen. The Book Department 
carries fifty reviews of important books related to 
the various aspects of international educational 
frontiers. 


The Year's Work in English Studies, Vol. XXII. 
Edited for the English Association by FREDER- 
cK S. Boas. Oxford University Press, 1941. 
$3.75: 

The title is descriptive of the contents which 
describe and evaluate all the important findings in 
English research published in 1941. The first chap- 
ter is concerned with works dealing with literary 
history and criticism; the others with English lan- 
guage, Old English, Middle English, the Renais- 
sance, Shakespeare, Elizabethan drama, Elizabethan 
poetry and prose, the Restoration, the eighteenth 
century, the nineteenth century, and the nineteenth 
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century and after. Each chapter has been written 
by a distinguished authority in the field. 


Bulletin of the George Peabody College for Teachers: 
Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. (Field 
Study No. 9.) Nashville, Tennessee. $0.25. 

This publication brings up to date two previous 
lists of free and inexpensive learning materials. 
Covers 125 general topics from adult education to 
ZOOS. 


“Educators Guide to Free Films.”’ Edited by Mary 
FoLEY HORKHEIMER and JOHN W. DIFFOR. 
4th ed. Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress 
Service. $3.00. 

A mimeographed book of 192 pages listing 2,165 
sound and silent films and slide films available free 
to schools. The selections include visual materials 
for all levels of instruction and are classified as to 
subject: wartime education, applied arts, fine arts, 
health education, science, and social studies. Each 
film is concisely annotated as to content, running 
time, and technical specifications. A source index 
provides all necessary information for ordering. 


Plays as Experience: One Act Plays for the Secondary 
School. Selected and edited by Irwin J. ZACHAR 
and RopNEy A. KrMBALL. Odyssey Press. Pp. 
370. $1.40. 

Fourteen one-act plays with suggestions for read- 
ing and acting. Methods and materials used have 
been dictated by the educational convictions that 
“the reading of any type of literature involves spe- 
cial techniques that must be mastered; with acquisi- 
tion of skill the reading of this type becomes a 
pleasure; the material is suitable only if chosen with 
an eye to pupil’s interest; that the instruction is not 
entirely successful unless it establishes enthusiasms 
and a taste which project themselves forward into a 
lifetime of good reading.” 


On the Air: Fifteen Plays for Broadcast and Classroom 
Use. Collected and edited by GARRETT LEVER- 
TON. Samuel French. Pp. 259. $2.00. 

One of the first attempts to bring together a col- 
lection of successfully produced radio plays which 
may actually be put on the air by students at a small 
royalty figure well within the price range of the 
average amateur group. 
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Nore.—Titles of articles or poems followed by (R) are in the Round Table 


Achievement of Basic Aims through Reading Biog- 
raphy, Anna Simpson, 252 

Activating Grammar, Miriam B Booth, 241 

Aimar, Caroline, Chaucer in the Concrete, 214 

All of Us Are Americans, Bernice G. Pickard and 
Rosalind Walls, 177 

Alstetter, M. L., The First Function of English, 297 

American Literature for Life and Living (R), Nellie 
Mae Lombard, 383 

American Nasality, Edwin B. Davis, 387 

Anderson, Edward L., Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
Western Star, 146 

Another ASP—Misspelling, Ethel M. Parkinson, 190 

Appreciating Literature as an Art, E. A. Cross, 465 

As It Appears to Me (R), Hannah Jean O’Gordon, 
157 

Ballard, Charles, A Teacher Reflects (Poem) (R), 
267 

Beachner, Anna, Functional English (R), 384 

Beck, Warren, Poetry’s Chronic Disease, 357 

Beckoff, Samuel, A Word to the Wise: Vocabulary 
Units in the Unorthodox Manner, 23 

Bell, Lynne, Do We Listen to Our Pupils? 79 

Best Sellers, 341 
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American Nasality (R), Edwin B. Davis, 387 
Communicative Speech through the Interpretation 
of Literature, Evelyn Kletzing, 40 
Experiment in Aural Perception, An (R), Albert H. 
Marckwardt, 212 
First Function of English, The, M. L. Alstetter, 297 
Oral Reading of the Printed Page (R), Charles 
Fowler Van Cleve, 502 
Versatile Procedure, A, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 428 
SPELLING, TEACHING OF 
Another ASP—Misspelling, Ethel M. 
1g0 
How Many Spelling Demons Are There? Ellen M. 
Geyer, 433 
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Stephen Gregor, 208 
VOCABULARY, TEACHING OF 
How Students Attack Unfamiliar Words, Ruth M. 
Strang, 88 
Vivid Phrase, The (R), Esther G. Smith, 262 
Vocabulary, Josephine Mirfield, 485 
Word to the Wise, A: Vocabulary Units in the 
Unorthodox Manner, Samuel Beckoff, 23 
Words They Know, The, Lou LaBrant, 475 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Club in Vocational English, A, Ruth Foster, 371 

Modern Life and Literature in the Vocational 
Curriculums, Simon Certner, 135 
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Wilma Hastie, 439 
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